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For the Companion. 
A CHILD’S TRAGEDY. 
By Lonise Chandler Moulton. 
A STORY OF THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

_It was such a brilliant Fourth of July, last 
year!’ Do you remember how the sun shone? 
The heat was intense in town; but in the far 
country places, wherg the winds blew over gar- 
dens in bloom, and rifled their fragrance, the 
oppressive warmth was tempered by it, and every 
one said it was a glorious Fourth. 

To one of these sheltered country nooks, in 
New Hampshire, where, on this day of peace, 
the very peace of God seemed to reign, a Boston 
mother had gone with her son. Her brother 
still lived in the old home-place, where great 
elm trees shaded the square house, where the 
grass was greener than any where else, and the 
fox-gloves rang their fairy bell chimes beside the 
old, mossgrown well. Four children, all girls, 
played together the summer long under those 
greatelms. The eldest was only ten, and their 
little heads went down like stairs to pretty four- 
years-old Mabel—little Toddlekins, as the family 
were in the habit of calling her—with her eyes 
blue as blue skies, and her golden hair in which 
the sunshine seemed at home. 

They were a shy, sweet, merry, happy quar- 
tette, these girls—Bessie, and Jeanie, and Mag- 
gie, and little Mabel—and they welcomed their 
Boston cousin with an eager warmth, just tem- 
pered by reserve, because he was a boy,—a city 
bay, moreover,—and they were not used to boys. 
This was the night before the Fourth, but by the 
time they had had breakfast next morning, the 
reserve had all worn away, and the five children 
were making their joint plans as gayly as if they 
had lived together all their lives. 

“Josephine is coming over to dinner,” Bessie 
said ;—“‘Josephine Pollard—‘pretty Josephine,’ 
as we all call her, because she looks like a little 
queen. O, her eyes are so black, and her cheeks 
are so red, and she wears such pretty dresses— 
you won’t want to play with us after she comes.” 

“T don’t think I like black eyes,” Fred an- 
swered, with a boyish instinct of gallantry; 
“and I shall not care as much about any strange 
girl as I do about my cousins.” 

This assurance satisfied Bessie, and a pleased 
glow came into her womanly little face. 

“Tt will be very nice to have Josephine,” she 
said, generously. “She always thinks of more 
things to do than any of the rest of us. What 
shall we play now, before she comes?” 

“O, ve got some fire-crackers, you know,” 
Fred answered, “‘and we’ll just set them going, 
and celebrate a little on our own account.” 

“Now I’m off, children,” came the voice of 
Mr. Milburn, the girls’ father, from the hall. 
“It’s too bad, but I’ve got to be in Nashua to- 
day, till toward night. You’ll excuse me, sis- 
ter. You and Mary can have a nice visit; and 
children, ’l bring you all something when I 
come back.” 

Then one by one he kissed their little faces,— 
Mabel’s, as his wont was, last and longest, for 
she was the baby, the household pet. Somehow 
he felt a strange reluctance to leave them all, 
this festival day. 

“Be careful of yourselves, small people,” he 
said, as he went out of the door; and little Tod- 
diekins ran down the walk after him, just to be 
lifted once more high up in his arms, and to 
whisper in his ear,— 

“Bring me the very biggest ofange you can 
find, papa.” 

“One big as your little yellow head, if I can 
find it,” he said, laughing, as he set her down 
and went out of the gate. 

“Now let us go into the orchard,” Bessie pro- 
posed. ‘It’s such a nice, cool place to play there, 
under the trees. But oughtn’t we to keep the 
fire-crackers till Josephine comes?” 

*Q, no, there’s enough for now and then, too. 
You just get some matches, and we’ll have rare 
fun.” 
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gan. It went on gayly, judging by the shouts 
of laughter that rang out from the little group 
under the orchard trees. 

The two mothers sat, meantime, by the win- 
dow in the shaded sitting-room, and talked good- 
natured gossip, compared notes as to their do- 
mestic experiences, and enlarged, now and then, 
on some trait of one or other of the children. 

“Fred is just like his father,” Fred’s mother 
said, summing up her list of his virtues in one 
sentence, “and if ever there was a good, unself- 
ish man, his name is Frederick Bachelor.” 

“Well, I have a variety in my family,” Mrs. 
Milburn answered. “Some are father, and 
some are mother. Joseph says Mabel is just 
me, over again; and I believe he likes her best 
of them all.” 

Just then a shrieck—all the children’s voices 
blent together—rent the summer heavens; an 
awful shriek, such as will sound, now and then, 
through Mary Milburn’s dreams to her death 
day. Shelooked from the window and a flame 
glanced by, flashing toward the neighbor’s 
aeross the street—a flame in the heart of which 
was a little child with golden hair. 

Mrs. Milburn was out of the house in a breath, 
and reached the door opposite just as her child 
had crossed its threshold. Sheit was who caught 
a crumb-cloth from the floor and wrapped it 
round the little flame with the child’s face in the 
heart of it, holding it fast with her own arms. 
Instantly water was brought and poured over 
them—water, and more water, till the fire was 
quenched; but the pretty little muslin gala 
dress was burnt off the tiny, charred limbs, and 
the golden hair was ashes. 

Mrs. Milburn lifted the writhing, moaning 
cinder which had been her bonny, beautiful 
darling an hour ago, in her own arms and car- 
ried her home. ; 

As they crossed the threshold the child said, 
faintly, — 

“Mabel don’t want to burn to death, mam- 
ma.” 

“And I don’t want you should, my darling! 
my darling!” came from the dry lips which, in 
that moment, forgot, for life, how to smile. 

How it had happened, no one could ever tell. 
The children thought Mabel had not touched a 
match, and yet she might have had one un- 
known to them in their absorption. Or a spark 
from a cracker, such as touched a heap of shay- 
ings, not long ago, and burned up a great city, 
may have fallen on the little muslin gown. No 
one knew, nor could any one conjecture why, 

wild with pain and dffright, she had rushed by 
her own door to go to the neighbor’s. It was, 
altogether, a puzzling, terrible mystery, this 
tragedy which had turned the day of jubilee in- 





So the matches were brought, and the fun be- 


to one of lamentation. 





“SUDDENLY I HEARD A VOICE.”—[See page 202.] 
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The mother used to say, afterwards, “O, if I 
had but watched them more closely!” and the 
father, “O, if I had but stayed at home!” but the 
wild work of the flames none could undo. 

A doctor was specdily summoned, and the 
poor, charred little body was wrapped in cotton 
wool wet with linseed oil, and most tenderly 
dressed. 

“Will she dic?” Mary Milburn whispered, 
with white lips. 

“T dare not give you much hope,” was the an- 
swer, which fell on her ears like a knell; and 
then a little voice came from the bed,— 

“Me don’t want to burn to death, mamma.” 
Beyond this, the poor, tortured little mite 
scarcely uttered aVomplaint. They telegraphed 
at once for her father. By a merciful Provi- 
dence the dispatch found him, though just where 
he would be was uncertain; and he came home 
in the noon train, bringing with him a physi- 
cian from Nashua, who, however, gave them no 
more hope than the home doctor had given. 
Pretty Josephine came, too, and cried her 
black eyes dim over the poor little playmate 
who would play with her no more. 

~ Poor Fred, utterly heart-broken at the work 
his crackers had wrought, crept away by him- 
self, and sobbed, and sobbed, feeling as if, like 
Cain, he were one set apart and banned forever- 
more. 

“Do you know papa, my darling?” Mr. Mil- 
burn asked, bending over the poor, tortured lit- 
tle form on the bed. 

“Yes; but me can’t eat orange, not till me 
géts well, you know.” 

Joseph Milburn sank upon his knees and cried 
aloud to God, in his great agony. Must he give 
her up—his darling! O, his darling! How hard 
it was just then to feel God’s love! And yet, 
and yet, still, Heaven was above the earth, and 
by whatever gate, whether of flood, or flame, or 
gentle sleep, one enters the Celestial Kingdom, 
what matter for the weariness of the way when 
one has reached home at last? 

The child’s patience was something which ap- 
peared supernatural. Hours passed over her of 
such awful agony as it seed no older person 
could have borne mutely; but she never com- 
plained, only at long intervals she Said,— 

“Me don’t want to burn up, mamma,” and 
once, just at the last, when they all felt that the 
fiery agony must be almost over,— 

“Must me burn up, mamma?” 

None but a mother could have borne Mary 
Milburn’s part in that hour. No watcher by 
that bed of death was so calmas she. She bent 
over her little one and answered, very distinct- 
ly,— 

“JT think you are going to another home, my 


tle children to come unto Me.’ When He takes 
you in His arms you won’t miss mamma, or pa- 
pa, or little sisters. Can’t you say your prayer, 
my darling?” : 
And out of the very death agony the little, 
lisping voice said “Our Father,”—said quite’ 
through the prayer she had whispered so many 
happy, sleepy nights, at her mother’s knee. 
Who shall doubt that from the midst of the an- 
guish and .the terror in which that little life 
went out, that cry rose straight to the pitying 
Father? A moment after, something like a 
smile crossed the tiny, shrivelled face, a gleam 
of light flashed into the glazing eyes, and then 
the racked, contorted limbs were still in death. 
Through the gate of fire this one of Christ’s 
little ones had gone home, upborne—can we 
doubt it? by her own angel who does always be- 
hold the face of the Father. 
The night settled down upon the earth; but 
little Mabel had gone where no nightis. She 
had left behind her pain, and heartache, and 
complaint—compressed her whole life’s allot- 
ment of anguish into a few short hours, and en- 
tered into peace. But for those left behind— 
those who must miss, all the days to come, their 
“daintiest darling of all”—remained the pain, 
aud the silence, and the waiting. 
ep 
For the Companion. 
NO STORY AT ALL. 
By E. M. Coggeshall. 
In Four Cuaprers.—Cuar. II. 
“What happened te you after the hurricane?” 
continued Grace, as Mrs. Tilson paused a mo- 
ment for breath and to wipe away just a little 
moisture from her eyes, that seemed to prevent 
her seeing clearly, after she had spoken about 
her father. - 

“J aint got much to tell, child. Inever had 
no kind of.astory to my life, such asI read 
about. I often wonder where people get such 
happenings. But bless you! I can keep on 
talking, if that’s all you want. Mark says I’m 
a master hand at that. Let me see—have you 
ever seen the Bluffs?” 

“Yes’m; I went up the river once with moth- 
er, from St. Louis to I have forgotten 
the name of the place in Illinois here, and then 
I saw them. How grand they are!” 

“Yes; well, you see father’s farm laid just 
back of the Bluffs; in fact, the Mississippi 
bounded his land on that side, and we children 
used to have good times hunting for shells and 
climbing about the Bluffs like a parcel of goats. 

“My father was a great reader, and he was 
very fond of studying out fossils and queer 
things you can always find there, and so we 
took pains to hunt up something new as often 
as we could. 

“Qne day we discovered quite a cave under 
the Bluff. We could climb up toit, or down 
from the top. It was only a few feet from the 
top.” 

“How large was it?” 

“Well, about as big as a small room, say ten 
feet square, only it wasn’t square, nor any other 
shape. On the back side it went off into a 
smaller place about as big as a closet. 

“Tt was full of white, crumbly crystals on yel- 
low-looking stone, which father said was mag- 
nesia and sulphur. 

“Tom drove a hook into~the roof, and we 
could hang a lantern on it, and lighted up the 
cave looked real pretty. We made some seats 
out of old soap boxes, and used to go there and 
play by the hour together. 

“Let me see—I’d got to be about fifteen; Hen- 
ry, and John, and Tom, was married and settled 
close by. Emily had a lover off to sea some- 
where; and Malcolm, he was the youngest when 
I was born, so he was seventeen, and was turn- 

ing out a great trouble to us. Not but that he 
was a good lad enough, but he wasn’t managed 
right. 











darling—to the dear Lord, who said, ‘Suffer lit- 


“Seeing he was the only boy to home, father 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. | 








thought in course he should stay there and help 


“Tho captain didn’t stay en board nights, but 


him carry on the farm! But sakes! that child | they had to; so he had a goud chance to tell his 
wasn’t no more cut out for a farmer, than our} story 


deacon for a circus rider. 


“He said he supposed he’d been bound to the 


“My step-mother knew it, and she tried to| captain, when he was a mite of a thing; any 


convince father, but ’twasn’t no use. 


| way, the captain said so, and made a clear slave 


“You see there’s just that difference between | of him. He’d been whipped, and kicked, and 
men and women folks, A woman lays ou. on| starved till there was no life left in him, and 
her children s having a little human nature, | he’d given up trying to get away, because he’d 
and plans for it, but a man don’t make reckon- | tried it twice, and the captain’d found him, and 
ing on any thing but his own will, and expects | swore he would if he went to the North Pole. 


to cut and dry every body to his liking, as he 


does his pumpkins. 


“One day something went wrong, and Mal- 
colm saw him strike the boy with a big stick 


“Malcolm wanted to be a sailor and see the| right across his face—twas all black and blue 
world, and thought father might let him go to | then—and he couldn’t stand it no longer. 


New Orleans, and ship from there; but father 


“‘T told him to follow me,’ he said, ‘and I’d 


wouldn’t hear a word to it. So one day Mal-| he bound the captain wouldn’t get him unless 
colm’s best suit was missing, and he init. ’Twas| he killed me first. So night before last we 
no more than we'd expected—mother, Emily | walked up from St. Louis, and got in sight of 


and I—but father was real angry. 
“ ‘Pll cut him off with a shilling,’ says he. 


“Should like to see you, seeing there’s no 


shillings in our currency,’ answered mother. 


“ *You know very well what I mean, Martha,’ 


the cave, here, just after day; and now, pet, 
you’ve got to take care of us.’ 

“*Why, what canI do, Malcolm? You can’t 
stay here forever.’ 

“*No; but I tell you how I think ’twill be. 


he thundered back; ‘he sha’n’t never see the| Capt. Taney knows father, and I told him just 


color of a dime.’ 


who I was, but not how I’d run away; and when 


“*?Taint no ways likely he’ll be pertikelar| he finds us both gone, he’ll come up here, I 
about the color,’ says she, ‘and I guess white| know he will.’ The boat won’t be ready these 


paper and black ink ’1l make it all right.’ 


“She wasn’t a bit afraid of father, and as she 


three days yet, so he’ll have plenty of time. 
“Now you must keep your head shut, and 


had a deed of the farm in her own right, she’d | give us enough to eat, and if he comes nobody’1l 
the best of it. ’Twasn’t no use, quarrelling, | be the wiser, and there won’t be clear coast till 
though; he was gone and didn’t come baci, nor | he’s gone, and he’ll have to go when his boat’s 


write. 


ready. There aint Oné chance in a thousand of 


“‘He’d been gone nigh on to three wecks, when | anybody’s coming here, and if they do, we can 
one afternoon two of the girls—it was Susan | scare ’em off fast énough.’ 


Mills and Kate Lovel—and myself went down 


“T pitied the poor, friendless boy, and I 


on the shore for a frolic, and by-and-by conclud- | wouldn’t had father know where Malcolm was 


ed to climb up into the cave. 


for a hat full of dimes; so there was nothing for 


“T was first, and was standing in the mouth|it but tokeepmum. ButI tell you my tongue 
of the cave, laughing at the girls, who were | ached, being under lock and key so. 


only half way up, rolling the stones down the 


“First I thought I’d tell mother—I knew she’d 


Bluff at every step they took, when all of a sud- | be still; then I reflected that if the captain come, 


den I heard a voice. 
“ ‘Hetty! Hetty!’ it whispered. 


“I was cold all over in a minute, though I 


knew ’twas Malcolm’s voice. 


the more innocent ones the better; but twas a 
bulky secret for a girl of thirteen. 

“It was the fourth day—I'd kept Malcolm fed 
between whiles—a damp, drizzly morning, and 


“Don’t move,’ he said, as I started. ‘Keep| we were sewing in the keeping-room, when 
those girls away, and come back here with | mother looked out and said,— 


something to eat for two of us—don’t tell any 


one for your life—hurry!’ 


“*Why, here comes pa with a stranger.’ 
“My heart was in my mouth, I tell you; and 


“T half looked back over my shoulder, but all | sure as sun-up, in came father and introduced 
I could see was two pair of eyes glistening in | Capt. Taney.” 


the dark like wolves’. 
“ ‘Nothing wrong, I hope, Malcolm.’ 
“ ‘No, pet, nothing wrong—go quick!’ 





For the Companion. 


" started Yorwant, for the girls were almost THE GENTLEMAN IN THE ATTIC. 


up to me. 


David Sampson was as unlike either of the 


“Why, look at Hetty!’ (I suppose I was white | men whose name he bore as possible. He had 
enough.) ‘What on earth’s the matter?’ said | neither David’s confidence with a sling, nor 


Kate. s 
“© girls! I exclaimed, ‘I heard a noise in 


Sampson’s energy to attempt the gates. 
He looked as if constructed without the usual 


the cave. Suppose there should be a nest of | framework of bones, and seemed always in dan- 


rattlesnakes there?’ 


“At the word snakes, they turned, and none 


of us stopped till we got on to the shore again. 


ger of settling down on to the sidewalk. 
He walked with his head dropped, and his 
long arms hanging loosely at his side—a picture 


“You see the Bluffs is a great place for snakes, | of pitiful inactivity. Goliath might have lived 
and ’twasn’t often we dared to climb up there | till our day, for all this David, and the’men of 
in the summer, without some of the boys with us. | Gaza. might have died in their beds, for all this 

“You may be sure I was in a fidget to get shut | Sampson. 


of the girls, but they went off at last, and then 


He owned a pretty little house, inherited from 


I fell to work. I filled a basket in the pantry | his mother, on the outskirts of a large city; and 
with cold meat, and bread, and doughnuts, and | well was it for his family he did, as otherwise 


set it outside into the orchard. 


they might have been homeless, owing to his 


“When I turned away from the cave, I took | inefficiency at business. 


the chance to untie a little silk scarf I had round 


But, as is often the case, what the man lacked 


my neck and let itdrop. So I went and told | was more than made up by his wife. She toiled 
mother I was going down to the Bluff again to | for him and the children in domestic matters all 
get my neckerchief I'd dropped. It was naugh- | day, and then worked for other people far into 


ty to deceive her; I have no excuse for it. 
“ ‘So I would; ‘fore it blows away,’ said she. 


the night. She made dresses for her plain neigh- 
bors, and vests for the tailors; and if such work 


“TI went round through the orchard, got my | failed, she made and put down carpets, re-cov- 
basket, and hurried to the cave, going to it this | ered furniture, and even papered rooms. 


time over the Bluff. 


But the most energetic women are not made 


“When I’d clambered in,I found Malcolm|of iron. Mrs. Sampson’s “spirit was willing,” 
had got a strange boy with him, about eighteen, | and her patience was unfailing. Her pride was 
but looking far younger. He was pale, and thin, | also strong, so that no one ever heard her com- 


and woe-begone, as if he needed friends. 


plain of her husband, whom she insisted on call- 


“They both went at the basket as if they’d | ing “a feeble man,” which was true in a certain 
been waiting a long while for dinner, and for a|sense. But after years of toil her strength gave 


little I just let ’em éat, and kept still. 


way, and she found that she must give up her 


“‘*Come, Malcolm,’ said I at last, ‘hurry up | night work or die. 


and tell me all about it, for I can’t stay long.’ 


Then came the question how she*could make 


So he told me, part then and part afterwards, | up this los of income; and the two plans most 


and the trouble was this: 


feasible, were, either to open a little shop in the 


“He’d gone down to St. Louis, and engaged | cherished parlor, which it had been her pride to 
himself with a Capt. Taney, who was bound for | keep, or to let it toa single gentleman for a 
New Orleans, as soon as he had some repairing | lodging-room. 


done on his steamboat. 


The latter course was decided on, and an ad- 


“Meanwhile Malcolm was doing odd jobs for | vertisement, “LopG1nG-Room To Let,” was put 
him, and got acquainted with this boy, who he | up in the window. 


found on board. Malcolm always took to any 


Soon the bell began to ring. Gentlemen, red- 


thing forsaken—mother used to advise him to | olent with lager beer and fragrant wifh brandy, 
pen a boarding-house for half starved kittens began to inquire, “For how much money you let 
and puppies—so it wasn’t long before he made|dis room for?” or “How much dollar do dis 
friends with the lad, and tried to find out his | room ask a shentleman?”’ 

case. 





Dashing young clerks, who wanted a resting- 





place cheap, for the few night hours not spent 
in saloons and theatres, asked if the front door 
was to be left unlocked all night; while many 
men,-old and young, applied, who could give no 
reference of respectability. 

Mrs. Sampson began to fear her efforts would 
fail, when, one evening, an elderly gentleman 
rang the bell and asked for the lady of the house. 
He waS very quiet in his manners and plain in 
his dress, and won her heart the moment he 
spoke to her. 

“T want merely a place to sleep in,” the old 
gentleman said, “and a smaller room up stairs 
would answer me quite as well. It seems a pity 
for you to give up your parlor.” , 

Before she was awarc of it, the poor, worn 
mother was pouring her anxieties into the ear 
of her new friend,—he was so fatherly, and she 
had forgotten that he was a stranger. 

“Have you not a neat little room for me up 
stairs?” he asked. “I will pay you the same 
price, and prefer the quiet.” 

“T have no other but an attic,” she replied. 
“Tt is neatly papered and matted, but it has a 
dormer window, looking out on the country be- 
yond.” : 

“That will just answer my purpose,” he re- 
plied. 

“T can give you no reference, as I am a stran- 
ger in the city, but”’—— 

“JT want no reference. I feel asifI had known 
you always,”’ said the poor, tired woman. 

“Thank you, madam,” replied the old gentle- 
man, “for your confidence. I will pay’you week- 
ly in advance.” 

People who never knew the pangs of poverty 
while struggling to keep up their respectability 
and their independence, cannot imagine how 
this poor woman’s heart was lifted up by this 
prospect of three dollars a week. 

Coal, flour, shoes for Tommy, a dress for Lu- 
cy, and boots for the great Sampson himself, all 
shot one after another past her eye; and with- 
out one thought for her own comfort, she was 
happy. ° 

The old gentleman paid three dollars before 
he left the house, although he was not to come 
for a week; and you may be sure his coming 
was looked for with interest by the four chil- 
dren, who were building such hopes on the 
money from his purse. 

When he did come, he brought only a valise 
with him, although he had engaged his room 
for six months. He went away early every 
morning, and returned late in the evening. 

Sometimes he came into the little >«rlor, and 
talked with David and Mrs. Sampson, and some- 
times he asked the children up into his room, 
and gave them little presents of bonbons and 
picture books. But beyond this they could learn 
nothing about him. . 

“The gentleman in the attic” soon became a 
hero in the house, and was looked on as a real 
benefactor. Every thing the family could think 
of was done to add to his comfort; and Tommy 
regarded it as the greatest earthly honor to 
black his boots and carry up his hot water for 
shaving. 

One evening “the gentleman in the attic” said 
he should like to take tea with the family. 

Then there was great bustling to make all 
ready for the occasion. And the supper Mrs. 
Sampson prepared was a marvel, considering 
her small means; and the guest praised both 
the fare and her fine family of children. 

During the supper Sampson said, “Although 
you’ve been two weeks in the house, sir, we have 
never heard your name.” 

“Haint you, indeed?” replied the “gentleman 
in the attic.”’ ‘Well, it’s not much of a loss if 
you never hear it, for it’s not a very fine name, 
I assure you!” 

And yet he did not tell it, but asked his host 
a question in return for the hint. 

“T have been a fortnight in your house, sir,” 
he said, “and yet have not learned what your 
business is. Will you inform me?” 

Sampson’s shoulders and head dropped lower 
than usual, and he gave signs of dropping to 
the floor, when his patient wife came to the res- 
cue and said,— 

“Mr. Sampson is a very feeble man, and not 
able to stand on his feet much, so he cannot 
work at his trade as a carpenter. He hasn’t 
done a year’s work, poor man, put it all togeth- 
@, in the ten years we’ve been married.” 

‘No,” responded Sampson, who could say 
from the heart with Dickens’ “Cheap John,” 
“My favorite posture is sitting.” 

“Would you like a business at which you 
could earn at least a dollar a day, without ris- 
ing from your seat?” asked the old gentleman. 

“A dollar a day is small wages for a man/” 
exclaimed Sampson. 

“Do you earn that now?” asked the “gentle- 
man in the attic,” doubting, perhaps, whether 
Sampson had any right to call himself 4 man. 


“No, I can’t earn any thing, because I can’t 
stand,” replied Sampson. t 

“Well, Pll present you with the tools for this 
light work, and pay a man to give youa few 
lessons; and if you will earn one dollar a day 
at it, for six months, I’ll tell you a secret that 
will make you a rich man,” said the new friend. 

The family all looked at “the gentleman in 
the attic” in amazement; and, as usual, the 
burden-bearer spoke up and said,— 

“And if he isn’t able to do it, I’m sureI can 
learn, and I'll do it for him, sir.” 

“No, my good woman, that will not mect my 
views. He must do that, and as much more as 
he pleases, himself, unless Providence prevent 
‘him. He need not rise to his feet once in the 
day unless he pleases to do so.” 

“Ll promise, sir,” replied Sampson, “for I’m 
worn out with this way of living. I’m constant- 
ly anxious about the future; for if my wife 
should die, we’d all have to go to the poor- 
house!” 

The “gentleman in the attic” sprang to his 
feet and caught up a chair as if he meant to 
hurl it at his head. “It’s to State’s prison, rath- 
er than to the poor-house, you ought to go,” he 
cried, “if you are not conscious of being a very 
sick man, while living on the toil’ of a frail 
woman!” ° 

But recollecting himself, he took his seat and 
went on as if there had been no interruption in 
the conversation. 

“And when will the tools come?” asked Tom- 
my, impatient for the rare sight of a father at 
work. 

“To-morrow morning, Tommy; and after that 
you'll have a better life, hope. Six dollars a 
week added to your income, beside the three for 
my attic, will make quite a change,in a poor 
man’s house, Mr. Sampson.” 

The next morning a man appeared with a 
shoemaker’s bench, a quantity of shoe-tops, 
sole-leather and pegs, which he was ordered to 
deposit in the old gentleman’s attic. 

Sampson was then brought up by his lodger, 
much as a truant boy is dragged to school. 

“Now, friend,” the old man said, “I’m to be ab- 
sent for a month or more; and will let you have 
my room for ashop. If Isee a prospect of your 
learning to do this sitting-down work and stick- 
ing to it, I’ll give you a new suit of clothes when 
I return.” 

So he stood by, while Sampson, looking very 
-sheepish, took his first lesson in pegging bro- 
gans! 

“[’ll pay this good man,” he continued, “as 
long as you need his instruction; and after that 
he will bring your work and take it away when 
finished, and pay you six dollars, if you earn it, 
every Saturday night.” 

And catching up his valise, he beckoned to 
the children to follow him, and went down stairs 
and out of doors. 

He took them to the nearest shoe store, and 
fitted them all out with strong shoes; then he 
gave each of them sixpence for candy, and sent 
them home again. 

The whole affair, since the moment the old 
gentleman first rung the door-bell till his de- 
parture, seemed like a pleasant dream; and 
poor Mrs. Sampson almost feared she should 
wake up and find he had vanished, like some 
character in a fairy story. 

But Sampson pounded on day after day, won- 
dering and guessing about the mystery, which 
was to raise him and his family from poverty. 

He began to find sitting as hard a posture as 
standing had been; but he dared not say so, 
though his lazy back and shoulders sometimes 
ached cruelly. This induced him to stretch his 


gave him an appetite for his food, which, lucki- 
ly, he could now gratify, with the money he 
earned pegging shoes. 

In a month the benefactor, who still went by 
the name of “the gentleman in the attic,” came 
back to look after his protege. 

When he heard how he had worked, notwith- 
standing his aching shoulders, he took him and 
Tommy to a tailor’s, and had them both mea- 
sured for new clothes. 

“Now,” he said, “Sampson, I believe all in 
this world that ails you is, that you have been 
possessed of a lazy devil! Ifyou tug on awhile 
at those shoes, and go to the house of God with 
your family, and read the Bible, and pray for a 
blessing, you’ll soon worry that devil out, and 
be found clothed and sitting in your right mind! 
I'll pay my rent to your good wife; but you can 
keep my room till the six months is out, as I 
shall not be back till then.” 

When the six months had expired, “the gen- 
tleman in the attic’ returned and brought a 
lawyer with him. They called Sampson and his 
wife into the little parlor, when the mysterious 
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“Ym Edward Wilkins, of whom you have 
heard-your mother speak, no doubt. Your fa- 
ther and myself, years ago, bought some wharf 
property which, before his death, .proved per- 
fectly worthless. He left the papers in my 
hand, and told me, in case the property ever 
brought any thing, to use the proceeds for your 
interest in what seemed to me, the best way. 
Well, since the new line of steamers chose our 
city for their port, those lots have sold for forty 
thousand dollars, half of which belongs to you. 
I made inquiries about you, and was told that 
your wife fed you, and that your children tied 
your shoes; and that you were dying of lazi- 
ness! Iknew this money would be wasted if 
putin your hands, soI resolved, as it was left 
in my power, to try you first, and see if you 
could work. If you will pledg. ‘ourself like a 
man of honor, to work, either standing or sit- 
ting, I will invest this money in your own name, 
where you can draw the interest; if not I shall 
put it at interest for the children, and see that 
they are made comfortable with it!” 

“Give it to my wife; you can trust her,’’ said 
Sampson, trembling with excitement. 

“No, I will not burden her with it. Ifyou are 
a man, act like one, and be the head of your 
own family! Will you promise me to work, 
whether you feel like it or not ?” 

“T will hire a shop, and go back to my own 
trade,” replied Sampson, “for sitting is far 
harder than standing; and I hope,” he added, 
hanging his head for shame, “I shall never for- 
get the lesson you have taught me. I might 
have worked a little all the time, had I not 
thought I was too feeble to bear it.” 

“Humph!” cried “the gentleman in the attic,” 
“your wife was the feeble one in this house; 
but ‘let by-gones be by-gones,’ and sign this pa- 
per, pledging yourself to labor regularly; and 
then I will put this money into your own keep- 
ing. If you cease to work while in health, the 
contract between us is broken.” 

Sampson soon painted his house and set out 
trees before it. Then he built a carpenter’s shop 
in the rear, and though it was like pulling his 
own teeth, he put himself to work like a man. 
The poor tired wife had a girlin her kitchen, 
and money enough to dress her children for 
school and for church; and she was as happy 
in prosperity as she had been patient in adver- 


sity. 

Mr. Wilkins came yearly to visit and look 
afer the family; and often alluded, playfully, 
to the time he hired a lodging-room two hun- 
dred miles from his home and his business! He 
took a great fancy to Tommy, who had all his 
mother’s spirit, and promised to take him into 
his counting-room, when he should be fifteen 
years old. It was a lucky day to the whole 
Sampson family, when their door-bell was rung 
“by the gentleman in the attic.” 





For the Companion. 
ENCOUNTER WITH BURGLARS. 
Honest John Barnard was janitor in a large 
office building on Commerce Square, in the city 
of S—. 

He had been selected for this position on ac- 
count of his well-known integrity and faithful- 


ness. 
On the second floor of the large building of 


which honest John was janitor, a law-firm occu- 
pied chambers. Among the many clerks em- 
ployed by this firm, was a young man named 
Richard Drake. Between him and the old key- 
keeper sprang a friendship that was remarka- 
ble, considering the difference in their ages. 

Drake cared little for society, and nothing at 
all for ordinary amusements. He stuck to his 
business during work-hours. When off duty, 
he satisfied himself with a quiet stroll up the 
river in old Barnard’s company, or in winter 
with games of chess, or curious questions in 
mathematics, at John’s cottage. 

It happened occasionally, however, that the 
young clerk had copying to do, that detained 
him beyond his usual hours, and sometimes 
even considerably into the night. 

When this was the case, the old janitor re- 
mained cheerfully in the building, busying him- 
self with trifling chores, or sitting in Richard’s 
apartment, reading newspapers. 

It was on one of these “late” days that the 
two friends became, unexpectedly, the heroes of 
the sdventure I am about to relate: 

Richard had been occupied till ten o’clock 
that evening, with writing. Honest John was 
down stairs, engaged in repairing one of the 
closets. 

Silence reigned up and down the long entries, 
for the offices were closed as Drake was the 
only clerk who ever consented to remain and 
work into the night, even for extra pay. 

His task finished, the young man had just 


thought he heard a sound. It seemed as if some 
one had fallen, in the banking-room directly be- 
neath him. 
Fearful that something had happened to his 
old friend, he ran down the stairs. Entering 
the bank door, which he found ajar, he saw by 
the gleam of a dark lantern, at the back of the 
office, two masked men bent, over the prostrate 
form of old John Barnard. 
Richard had his slippers on, and his descent 
had made no noise to alarm the burglars. 
Spell-bound he stood and saw them commence 
to force open the vault door, poor Barnard ly- 
ing still and helpless on the floor. 
Before Richard could determine what he 
should do to interfere with the operations of the 
two ruffians, and rescue his friend, he heard one 
of them say, hastily,— 
“Get the sack with the other tools, Ned.” 
The other slipped into the directors’ room, & 
small apartment at the rear, and soon called, in 
a loud whisper, that he could not find it. The 
man at the vault then followed him. Just then 
Richard darted nimbly forward and hid himself 
behind a high desk. 
Here, arming himself with one of the ponder- 
ous, brazen-clasped books, he stood awaiting 
the robbers’ return. In another minute they 
eame, and no sooner had the foremost ruffian 
passed the end of the desk, than the clerk sprang 
at him with a piercing yell, and dealt a blow 
that stretched him powerless on the floor. 
The other, terrified beyond measure, took to 
his heels, but before he could clear thé outer 
door, a policeman who was passing just at that 
moment, and who was also startled by Drake’s 
loud cry, seized the ruffian and held him fast. 
Assisted by Richard, the rogue was soon se- 
cure in handcuffs, and they were turning their 
attention to his fallen accomplice, when the old 
janitor roused up from his stupor, and for the 
first time fully realized what had happened. 
He had just finished his work in the closet, he 
said, and was going to lock the door of the bank, 
when he felt himself seized roughly by the 
throat and arms, and at the same instant a 
handkerchief was stuffed into his mouth, and a 
sponge saturated with chloroform, held forcibly 
under his nose, After that he knew nothing 
till the effects.of the drug passed off, and the 
tumult of the clerk’s cry, and the scuffle at the 
vault awoke him. 
The two burglars were tried and convicted, 
and put in safe keeping, where for a number of 
years, at least, bank vaults would not be likely 
to suffer at their-hands. Waxes. 
For the Companion. 

LOVEGOOD AND THE INDIANS. 

In the winter of 1856, during the temporary 
absence of a party of hunters and traders from 
the station or ranch near Cottonwood Creek, 
it happened that but a single man was left to 
watch it. A quantity of provisions and ammu- 
nition was stored there, and the country, for 
leagues around, was infested with Indians. 

The name of the young man left in charge, 
was Lovegood. He was a brave and adventur- 
ous Vermonter. In the early part of the night, 
when he had just thrown off his coat gnd béots, 
and was sitting comfortably by his fire, a party 
of Cheyennes entered the hut. 

So stealthy had been their approach, and so 
sudden their appearance, that Lovegood had 
time only to secure his knife and revolver be- 
fore the savages crowded in, to the number of 
twenty or thirty, of whom about a third were 
squaws. - 

Declaring that they were hungry—for the un- 





can be called into exercise at the sight of food 
any where, at a moment’s notice—they soon 
made away with all the bread, and coffee, and 
other eatables within their reach, after which 
they turned their attention to Lovegood. 

He, of course, was powerless to prevent the 
depredations of his impudent visitors, and could 
only look on while they devoured his provisions. 
After eating what they could, they commenced 
a smoke, and ordered the hunter to get them 
some tobacco, and to make the fire bigger; 
grinning at him at the same time, and making 
significant gestures that they intended to roast 
him alive when they had concluded their smoke. 
The young man’s blood arose, and his answer 
was a sulky refusal. 

He was then told that if he did not immediate- 
ly obey, they would set their squaws to skin him. 
He replied that he could not build & big fire 
without going to an out-house for some fagots. 

The Indians consented to let him do this, and 
two of them went with him to keep watch while 
he fetched the fuel. 

Lovegood was glad of this diversion, since it 





risen to get ready to leave the office, when he 


afforded him some chance against the enormous 


limited capacity of a prairie Indian for eating, | 1 


They, supposing him to be entirely unarmed, 
no doubt thought they could afford to give him a 
length or two, as it only prolonged their blood- 
thirsty sport. It was in keeping with their cow- 
ardly natures to make game of a defenceless 
man without hat, coat or shoes. . 

The two Indians left their guns behind. They 
were not afraid of a “dog” that had no teeth. 
When the three had passed a couple of rods 
from the lodge, quick as thought, Lovegood 
turned upon the nearest Indian_and knocked 
him senseless upon the ground. It was but 
the work of a moment then, to draw his re- 
volver and shoot the other savage, after which 
he bounded towards the creek. The whole gang, 
aroused by the report of the pistol, rushed after 
him, yelling with rage. 

Lovegood knew a place under some stones 
and bushes, just at the edge of the water, where 
he could effectually conceal himself, and was 
soon hid from sight. 

It was acold night, and the situation of the 
brave young hunter, bareheaded, coatless and 
in his stocking-feet was any thing but comfort- 
able as he lay in his hiding-place. He did not 
fear the savages, for he had lost but one charge 
from his revolver, and he knew that the re- 
mainder could be used most effectively upon the 
remaining Indians, should he be discovered; but 
he did not like the thought of being kept there 
to freeze. 

Fortunately, the Indians were sensitive to the 

cold as well as he. 
After hunting for him for an hour or two, he 
could hear them howling, as they moved away 
from the creek, evidently giving up the Yankee 
as lost game. But it was not yet prudent for 
him to trust himself out of his concealment. 

Foiled in their purpose to roast a live “Swap,” 
(as they call the pale-faces,) the Indians deter- 
mined, at least, to have their bonfire. 

In a few minutes they had kindled a blaze un- 
der the cabin, and soon the whole air was filled 
with the heat and roar of a conflagration. 
Around this the savages danced and whooped 
like red fiends, till they had well warmed them- 
selves, when the} departed. 

Benumbed and shivering, Lovegood now crept 
up the bank, and assuring himself that the coast 
was clear, made all haste to Marion, the nearest 
settlement, where ‘he found friends who heard 
his story. 

It appeared, from his description, that the 
chief of the gang that had attacked him, was 
Long-Bow, a notorious savage, of whom many 
of the settlers had unpleasant remembrances. 
Volunteers immediately started to hunt him 
down, anf Lovegood’s party, returning the next 
day, soon joined them. The chase was kept up 
with fierce determination, and ended in the 
death of Long-Bow and his whole band. 


THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE DICKY 
. BIRD. 


Dicky bird, dicky bird, up in the tree, 

I want you, I want you, O come down to me, . 
I’ve salt here to catch you, age dear little thing, 
And a gilt cage to put you in, whore you may sing. 


Dicky bird, dicky bird, won’t you come down? 
I'll sing to you, play with you, take you to town; 
I'll feed you with pound cake, and sugar so fine; 
O do, pretty birdie, do come and be mine. 


You dear little dicky, you’re listening, I see, 
For I’m sure your round eyes are looking at me; 
Come, do let me catch you, and carry you home; 
This way, if you please, sir, O dicky, do come. 
Little girl, little girl, I’ve a nest in this tree, 
And five hungry darlings are waiting for me; 
I should like much to taste your and 
But I cannot my dear little fam’ly forsake. 


And as for a , though gilt it may be, 
As I’ve alwaje toon ro teiive in a tres, 





ome, 
I like it, I like it, and care not to roam. 


So good-by, little girl, I’m away, I’m away, 

fioeing end soaring, 50 men See ev 
ow happy am I, my ni 

How thankful to find I am free, I am free! 
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odds of his enemies, 





When a distinguished person dies there is al- 
ways a funeral oration recited at his tomb. On 
their return from the cemetery all the intimate 
friends and relatives return to the house and 
have a regular feast, consisting of all kinds of 
viands, except flesh, with plenty of wine and 
raki. Three days afterward a quantity of cakes 
are blessed by the priest in church, and distrib- 
uted to all the friends and acquaintances of the 
deceased. Exactly three years after burial the 
priests and relatives proceed to the grave and 
disinter the dead; if the body be found perfectly 
decomposed they collect the bones and transfer 
them to a monastery or a church, for which they 
pay a fee of fifty piastres; should, unfortunate- 
ly, the body be found in good preservation, 
through their sins or those of the deceased, they 
replace the remains in the grave, and have 
prayers read in church for the remission of their 
sins and the decay of the body of their relative. 
For the Companion. 

UNCLE TOM’S SHIPWRECK. 
“When I was about nineteen,” said Uncle 
Thomas, telling us our favorite, story, “I sailed 
for Valparaiso with my printing-press, hoping to 
set up the first newspsper on the Pacific coast. 
“This was in 1827; and though I failed in my 
first attempt, 1 tried it again, succeeded, and El 
Mercurio de Valparaiso is a flourishing paper 
to this day for all know. We sailed from Bus- 
ton in September, and when about twenty days 
out our misfortunes began. 

“The cook went into the hold to steal rum, 
and set the ship afire with his candle and the 
spirit. He was awfully burnt, but when we 
found it impossible to put out the fire, we low- 
ered three boats, and putting the poor: fellow in 
one, pushed off, leaving every thing behind us 
but bread and water. 

“Rowing to a safe distance, we watched the 
burning ship till it sank, a splendid sight, and 
left us to thamercy of the sea. z 

“We hoped to reach the Cape Verde Islands, 
but the trade winds drove us straight towards 
the coast of Brazil. 

“The three boats were soon separated, and the 
one in which I was contained nine, after the 
poor cook died and was thrown overboard. 
“We had a barrel of biscuit and another of 
water, and were put on an allowance of three 
crackers a day, for no one knew how long we 
might be adrift. To our dismay, we found we 
had nothing with which to get at the water, for 
the barrel was too big to lift, and if we kno: ked 
out the head-much precious water would be 
wasted. 

“One of the men had a little bottle of aromat- 
ic snuff in his pocket, and this was of great ser- 
vice, for we emptied it, tied a string round the 
neck, and lowered it into the bung-hole like a 
bucket. Each was allowed so many dips aday, 
and on this seanty fare we lived for eighteen 
dreadful days. 

“Hunger was soon forgotten in the terrible 
thirst that tormented us, for we were on the 
Line, exposed to the sun in an open boat. I 
had lost my hat, and had to cover my head with 
an old cape, or I never could have stood it. 

“What did we do?” you ask. Sat silent for 
hours, staring at the sea as we sailed, we knew 
not where. The salt water, dashing in, wet and 
shrunk our clothes till they cracked off of us; 
the bread and water dwindled daily; our dreadful 
thirst increased, and the only comfort we had 
was a few onions, which one of the men had 
brought away in his pockets; these cut in bits 
and held in our mouths kept them moist for a 





have no wish to change, for though humble my tie tighteen days alone on the sea, with neither 
ship nor land in sight; I never shall forget it, - 


nor the delight I felt when we came at last to 
Paramaribo, and sailed up the river revelling in 
the wild watermelons which grew abundantly 
on the banks. 

“The water-birds were so tame that we could 
knock them down with our oars, so we feasted 


In Greece it is the custom to dress up the dead | as only half starved men could feast, as wo 
in his best clothes, and put on a new pair of| slowly made our way up the river. 
shoes; the hands and feet are tied; the body 
must be facing the east, two long wax-tapers | ed and pushed the boat, being weak and worn 
standing up alight at the head and feet, and a| out with rowing; and many a scare we had with 
small picture of the Holy Virgin placed on the | the alligators, which infested the water. 
chest. All relations must call at the house and 
remain in there and taste no food of any kind | der water in the mud, and I don’t know which 
until the body be buried. A cup full of wine is} was the more frightened, for he bounced up 
brought into the room, and they wash the hands | close before me right out of the water, and I 
and face of the corpse with the wine, and depos- | tumbled heels ever head into the boat, and all 
it the empty cup inside the waistcoat of the dead. | the other men followed suit; for though the al- 
As soon as the body is removed a stone is placed | ligators were small, we remembered a lad of 
on the floor where the body was lying, and a| our crew who had a leg bitten off. by a shark, 
small cup full of wine, the stone and the cup re- | and we didn’t care to paddle in such company. 
maining on the floor for three days and three 
nights, with a wax taper burning the whole | boat and gave us a passage to Maranhad. There 
time. When the body is lowered into the grave | I got some clothes and money enough to got 
ihe priest empties » large bottle full of wine. | home with, 


“Often when the water was shallow, we wad- 


“T trod on the tail of one once as he lay un- 


“Well, at last we found a man who took our 
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“T had letters to various people at Valparaiso, 
and among them one from Daniel Webster; the 
consul at Maranhad knew him, and on the 
strength of his name lent me fifty dollars, for I 
had lost every thing I had in the world. 

“When I reached New York, and went to my 
brother’s boarding-house, no one knew me at 
first, and were doubtful about letting me in, for 
T'was a shabby fellow enough, thin, and brown, 
and dressed in old clothes that didn’t fit. But 
the minute my story was known I was a hero, 
and they made much of me, you may be sure. 

“I rested a little while, got another press, 

started again, and prospered, as I'll tell you 
another time. But the best ending to my yarn 
is the answer Daniel Webster gave mé when I 
went to return the fifty dollars I had borrowed 
in his name. 

“Keep it,’ he said, ‘and give it to the next 
person who needs it as much as you did.’ ” 








- For the Companion. 
TEACHING IDIOTS. 

I triedyin an article published last week, to 
give you an idea of the condition of the idiotic 
children, when they are sent to Dr. Howe’s 
school. 

Now let us see how they are taught. 

The untutored idiot sees men as trees walk- 
ing. He pays so little attention to the appear- 
ance of things, that often he does not even dis- 
tinguish bright colors, unless his attention is 
specially directed to them. 

Large pieces of bright-colored pasteboard or 
paper are placed before him, and he is required 
to distinguish between red and black, and blue 
and green. 

As he does so, the names of the colors are 
given, and he is required te learn and to repeat 
them. 

The pupil does not understand what the words 
mean. If his teacher, pointing to the black- 
board, says,— 

- “Say blackboard!” : 

He will try to repeat “Say blackboard;” and 
if he is allowed to do so a number of times when 
the object is presented, he will learn to think 
that “say blackboard” is the name of the black- 
board. 

A great deal of time must be spent in these 
exercises in giving names to things. 

Sometimes the scholar must be made to re- 
peat the name several hundred times; for these 
siaple elements of knowledge which other chil- 
drvn learn as easily, almost, as they learn to 
breathe, must be drilled into the dull brain of 
the unfortunate idiot. 

One of the teachers was obliged to make a boy 
of thirteen years of age repeat three consecutive 
words six hundred and forty times, before he 
could be sure that he would do it correctly. 

The same slow, tedious process has to be gone 
through, to teach the pupils any thing whatever. 

When the teacher wishes to teach the differ- 
ence between one and two, between a handful 
and a pint, a pint and a quart, the idiotis made 
to pour two successive pint measures into a 
quart measure, and then his feeble mind is taxed 
to comprehend that two pints make a quart. 
This is no light task for him. Hour after hour, 
and day after day, he must fill a quart measure 
and count the number of times he does it in or- 
der to fill a peck! 

It is very hard to teach him that one and one 
make two; harder still, that two and two make 
four. 

Thus, to learn an idiot the simplest arithmetic, 
objects are hahdled, counted and dwelt upon a 
long time. An idiot will labor for months, in 
the seemingly vain effort to find out the differ- 
ence between four and five; but if finally he 
learns it, the work is not lost—for he is one step 
further from the state of the brutes that perish. 

To teach the idiot to write or te draw is a 
work more difficult still. No one can learn to 
write without first fixing his attention, and 
thinking, and remembering; and it is the lack 
of these powers that makes one an idiot. 

It is very hard to make one of these pupils 
attentive. It pains him to think. If his atten- 
tion is forcibly aroused, it flags again in a mo- 
ment. The teacher has the greatest difficulty 
to keep the idiot’s eye fixed upon his own. It 
slides off continually and drops downward. 

‘Tne lowest grade of idiot pays hardly any at- 

~ tention to the impressions on his senses. Even 
the gnawings of hunger do not rouse the sense 
uf taste into activity. All he craves is some- 
thing to fill up the aching void, and he cares 
not whether it is delicious fond or off... from. thc 
duay-ucap. _He only wants to be let alone. He 
has no higher aspirations than the brutes. 

“After many years of patient teaching, these 
children can be taught to read simple stories, 
and behave themselves, and learn to love gym- 
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nastic exercises, and make brooms, and mats, 
and perform simple household duties. That is 
all; but that is much; and we should all re 
joice at these results if the idiot were our sister 
or our brother. 

One boy in the school was pointed out to me, 
by Miss Parkhurst, the teacher, as the worst 
case in the class. 

He was a boy, I should judge, of thirteen or 
fourteen years of age. He sat at his desk with 
a pile of little wooden blocks before him. When 
he first came, the teachers could not get him to 
do any thing at all. He sat all day long with 
his hands crossed on his breast, constantly slap- 
ping his right shoulder with his left hand. The 
other boys about him, he noticed at last, made 
houses with their blocks. One day he imitated 
them. ~ 

“TI could have cried for joy,” said the kind 
teacher, “when I saw him do it.” 

His attention was now aroused; a human in- 
terest had been excited. She felt, therefore, 
that there was hope for him now. 

It is very affecting to see the love the poor 
creatures—or at least some of them—have for 
their teacher. 

They are well treated, these idiotic children. 
No one is ever suffered to inflict a blow on them. 

This method is not lost on the children, idiots 
though they are. 

Let me tell the story of one of them. He was 
twenty-two years of age. He talked like a little 
child. He understood all simple directions, if 
they were given in short and easy words. 

Before he came to the school he was irritable 
and violent when enraged, breaking and de- 
stroying things in his passion. He was treated 
in the usual way—force was met by force; for 
every offence he was whipped and punished. 

He treated every thing as he was treated. 
Whatever offended him he maltreated. If it 
were a tool of any kind, he would smash and 
break it in pieces; if it were a dumb beast, he 
would beat and abuse it. 

“It happened one Sunday,” says Dr. Howe, 
“that a zealous member of the Peace Society 
was a visitor at the house, and witnessed a scene 
of contest in which the father of this idiot bare- 
ly came off victor. 

“The visitor urged the father to follow a dif- 
ferent course with his unfortunate son; to aban- 
don all blows, all direct use of force, and try 
mild measures, 

“By his advice Johnnie was made to under- 
stand that, if he should commit a certain of- 
fence, he would be kindly and mildly remon- 
strated with, have nothing but bread and water 
for supper, and be obliged to lie upon thé floor, 
with only a little straw under him. 

“Very soon he began himself to practice this 
mode of punishment upon thecattle. If the cow 
offended him, instead of flying into a passion 
and beating her, he addressed her gravely, tell- 
ing her the nature of her offence, and admon- 
ishing her of the consequences. He would then 
lead her out, lay some straw upon the ground, 


‘bring a little water and a crust of bread, and 


tell her that was all she could have for supper! 

“One day, being in the field, he hurt his foot 
with the rake, and instead of getting angry, as 
he was wont to do, and breaking the instrument 
to pieces, he took it up mildly but firmly, car- 
ried it home, got some straw and laid the of- 
fending tool upon it. Then he brought some 
bread and water, and demurely told the offend- 
er that it had been very naughty, that he did 
not want to hurt it, but it should have no other 
supper and no bed to lie upon. 

“By such means,” adds the doctor, “he has 
been very much improved, not only in behavior 
but in temper. He is growing less violent and 
more manageable every day.” 

In the girls’ school, at South Boston, I saw 
one pupil who was in a more deplorable condi- 
tion than even Laura Bridgman. She was not 
quite six years of age, and yet she was deaf, 
dumb, blind 4nd idiotic! She lay in a little 
rocking wagon, not murmuring, not noticing 
any one; only rocking, rocking, all day long! 

In an adjoining room there were all the appa- 
ratus of a gymnasium, and we saw the boys put 
through the manual of arms—carrying wooden 
guns—and others climb high ladders or swing by 
their feet, with their heads and arms in the air. 

They are very fond of these exercises; and as 
much or more than their lessons in school, the 
gymnasium tends to arrest their attention. 

Not always, though. For, while the other 
children were marching and counter-marching, 
swinging and climbing, one boy sat silent, moody 
and alone; not deaf, but speechless and morose 
—sullen, vindictive and unhappy. 

He had been naughty—just as you are at 
times—and he was put there away from the oth- 
er boys as a punishment of his offence. 

Do you esk, What has been the sum total of 





the efforts of the teachers in this school? Let 
Dr. Howe reply: 

“The chief objects aimed at,” he says, “have 
been, first, to put the pupils into the best possi- 
ble condition of health and vigor; to develop 
strength and activity of body; and to train them 
to the command and use of muscle and limb. 

“Second, to check inordinate animal appe- 
tites; to correct unseemly habits; to accustom 
them to temperance, cleanliness and order; and 
to strengthen their powers of self-control, so 
that they may be at least less unsightly or dis- 
agreeable to others. 

“Third, to train them to some habits of indus- 
try, so that they may be at least less burden- 
some to others in after life. 

“Fourth, to develop, as far as possible, their 
mental faculties and moral sentiments, by exer- 
cises and lessons suitable to their feeble condi- 
tion and capacities, and thus to elevate them 
in the scale of humanity. : 

.... “With the great majority there has 
been marked and gratifying success in the at- 
tainment of these objects. In some cases the 
change in the appearance, condition and habits 
of the children has been so great as to amount 
‘almost to a new creation. 

“From sickly, gluttonous, stupid and slothful 
creatures, they have become healthy, self-con- 
trolling, active and comparatively bright chil- 
dren and youth. -Some have been rescued from 
the category of idiocy into which they had fall- 
en by reason of disease, neglect or unfavorable 
circumstances, rather than been born to it. 
Others have been so far improved as to become 
inoffensive, even to the most fastidious persons, 
and to be capable of earning their livelihood 
under the care of kind and judicious friends.” 

Such is one of the great victories of peace 
which our country has won during the last gen- 
eration. I should rather have done this work 
than have taken Atlanta! Uncie JamEs. 

——_—__——__ «> ——__—___- 
THE FRENCH ELECTION. 

An election took place in France in June, the 
facts connected with which ought to be stated, 
as they form a not unimportant part of the his- 
tory of the time, which is the most valuable 
branch of history. 

The French have what is called a Corps Leg- 
islatif,—literally, Legislative Body,—and which 
is to the French Empire what the United States 
House of Representatives is to the American re- 
public. It has the same place in that empire 
that the Chamber of Deputies had in the French 
kingdoms that existed from 1814 te 1848. 

The members of this Legislative Body are 
chosen in what Americans would call Represen- 
tative Districts. ’ 

They are chosen by universal suffrage, or by 
a system of suffrage which approaches nearer 
to universal inclusion than any other that ever 
has been known among men. 

That almost every Frenchman of lawful age 
has a vote appears from this fact, that at the 
late elections the total number of votes cast 
comes up to 7,800,000, or almost one-fifth of the 
entire population of the empire; and it seldom 
happens that a country’s population contains 
much, more than one man in every five of its 
people, whe is of the age of twenty-one years 
and upward. 

It is but fair to the French, therefore, to say 
that they have the most liberal system of suf- 
frage known on earth. 

The number of members of the Legislative 
Body is 292. 

Of these, 218 are supporters of the govern- 
ment of Napoleon III.,—just as we say that the 
Republican members of the United States House 
of Representatives are supporters of the gov- 
ernment of President Grant. 

The other members form “the opposition,” 
whose business it will be to watch the govern- 
mént, and its supporters closely, and see that 
they do not go beyond their constitutional pow- 
ers in performing public bysiness. 

Such is the proper duty of an “opposition” 
party, but it often happens that such a party 
goes much farther than this. 

The French elections were conducted with 
much order, and the government did not inter- 
fere openly inthem. These are important facts, 
for they show that the French are grounding 
themselves in the business of politics. 

A country in which more than seven millions 
of men can vote, on the same day, without any 
very serious breach of the peace occurring, is 
fast fitting itself for entire freedom, and must 
ere long become a great republic. 

That the government did not interfere in the 
elections to any great extent shows that it de- 
fers to opinion, and is desirous to havea full 
and fair expression of that opinion through the 
exercise of the right of suffrage. 

There are many parties in France, There is 





the Imperialist party, which supports the pres- 
ent government, headed by the Emperor Napo- 
leon Il. 

There is the old Bourbon party, or Legitimists, 
which is headed by the Duke of Bordeaux, 
grandson of Charles X., who resides in Austria, 
where he goes by the title of Comte de Cham- 
bord, and whom his friends call Henri V., King 
of France and Navarre. 

There is the Orleanist party, which is headed 
by the Comte de Paris, grandson of Louis Phil- 
ippe. 

Then there is the Blue Republican party, or 
moderate Republicans, who supported Gen. 
Cavaignac for the French presidency, in 1848. 

Finally, there is the Red Republican party, 
which goes for extreme measures, but the lan- 
guage of whose principal men alarms other men. 

These various parties, all but the Imperialist 
party, cast about 8,250,000 votes at the fecent 
elections. The Imperialist party cast more than 
4,050,000 votes, and therefore had a majority of 
about 800,000, which would be considered im- 
mensely large even in the United States, at a, 
presidential election. 

It is alarger majority than ever was given 
here at a contested election. 





For the Companion. 
SOMETHING ABOUT SPECTRAL 
ILLUSIONS. 

The more ignorant a person is, the more in- 
clined is he to be superstitious. For that rea- 
son believers in ghosts and supernatural ap- 
pearances are usually uneducated persons, or 
children. 

It may be well to remind the readers of the 
Campanion, that what are often called “second 
sights” are in reality “spectral illusions,” and 
are generally the result of diseases which are 
attended with great debility and prostration of 
the nervous system. 

When one understands the cause of these il- 
lusions, it is interesting to observe the peculiar 
forms they assume, and a person troubled by 
them, instead of being terrified, should, on the. 
contrary, find relief in being amused by them. 

Some years ago, I had an experience in these 
illusions, which although disagreeable in some 
respects, yet as I understood their character, in- 
terested, and sometimes amused me. 


The illusions came on gradually, until the 


shadow or spot be‘ore the eye, assumed the dis- 
tinct form of a spider, which, whenever I opened 
a book, darted across the page with an unex- 
pectedness and agility which made me send the 
book flying into the corner; for if there is any 
one thing in nature that I abominate, it is a 
spider. 

After a little interval, I would take up the 
book, turn the leaves over carefully, convince 
myself the spider had taken his departure, and 
resume my reading—when, presto! away glided 
the creature again. This continued until, grow- 
ing indifferent, the illusion was allowed to come 
and go without notice. 

The next form assumed was that of a cat, 
gliding in and out, but in no case there, when I 
looked closely for it. 

The third phase was that of a horrid, shaggy 
head which popped up over the stair railing 
whenever I opened my chamber door. This lat- 
ter exhibition, more than any other, was annoy- 
ing. It was only an instant—a glimpse—but it 
did require nerve to meet that ugly face. This 
continued two or three weeks. 

One cold,—bitter cold morning, after a heavy 
snow-storm,I looked out of my chamber win- 
dow, and saw a man coming along the sidewalk 
with a saw-horse and saw. I noticed him par- 
ticularly, because the old green jacket he wore 
seemed very much torn, and seemed but little 
protection from the cold. After watching him 
until he was out of the range of my window, 
I went down to breakfast. As I opened the 
breakfast-room door, the man appeared to pass 
by both windows, close to wliere my husband 
was sitting, reading the morning paper. It was 
not usual for people to walk upon the banking 
around the house, and that was what led me 
particularly to notice his movements. 

“What did that man wish?” I asked. 

“What man?” 

“The man with the saw-horse and grecn 
jacket!” 

“No such person has been here.” 

“Why, I saw him pass the window, near you, 
as I came in!” 

Suddenly it occurred to me, that perhaps it 
was another form of spectral illusion, I knew 
if any one had been there, the tracks would be 
left in the newly fallen snow. Sa, instead of 
arguing the point, I stepped to the window and 
saw no traces of footmarks on the bank. 

By this time I was heartily tired of my “speoy 
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tral illusions.” I had no ambition to have peo- 
ple think I was bewitched or haunted, and so, 
after consulting a physician in regard to my 
general health, which was very miserable, I was 
treated to a course of tonics, and in a short time 
bade farewell to spiders, cats and shaggy heads, 
as may be supposed, very much to my satisfac- 
tion. Cc. W. F. 





-A HEAP OF NUMBERS. 

The story is told that the inventor of the game 
of chess being asked to name his reward, re- 
quested a grain of wheat for the first square ef 
the chess-board, two for the second, four for the 
third, eight for the fourth, and so on for all the 
sixty-four squares. . 

The king was quite willing to grant this mod- 
est. request, but on reckoning the amount he 
found that his whole kingdom would not fur- 
nish such an immense quantity of wheat. 

“That must be exaggerated,” cried Jack, as I 
read this. “Just think, papa, how many grains 
of wheat there must bein a bushel, and how 
many bushels make a wagon-load, and how ma- 
ny wagon-leads a country will yield, even if it 
is not a large one.” 

“Well, Jack, take a little trouble, and reckon 
it out for yourself.” 

“How can 1? I must first know exactly how 
many grains there are in a bushel, but I could 
not count them.” 

“That would be a waste of time; for there is 
a much shorter way of reckoning. Get a hand- 
ful of wheat from Farmer Jones, take it to the 
store and have h&lf an ounce of it weighed first, 
and then another half ounce; in the meantime 
I will calculate the whole number of grains 
which the inventor demanded.” 

I made the calculation in this way: 


For the first square he was to have.......1 grain. 
“second Ci teenie 2 grains. 
“ third “ “ © | wet 4 “ 
“fourth AR! APO. eel s « 
“ fifth “ee “ ok eee 16 “ e 
«- tenth “ “ “ ..512 “ 
« twentieh“ “ « 524,288 “ 
“ thirtieth “ “ “586,870,912 “ 


and so on to the 64th square, for which he was 
to receive 9,223,872,086,854,775,808 grains, the 
sum total for all the squares,—18,446,744,073,- 
709,551,615 grains, or in words, eighteen tril- 
lions, four hundred and forty-six thousand seven 
hundred and forty-four billions, seventy-three 
thousand seven hundred and nine millions, five 
hundred and fifty-one thousand six hundred and 
fifteen grains. 

Of the two half ounces weighed one gave-487,7 
the other 443 grains, or 440 grains to the half 
ounce, on an average. , 

The above number of grains then gives 41,924,- 
418,349,339,890 half ounces. 

There are 82 half ounces in a pound—1,810,- 
138;078,414,059 Ibs. F 

There are 100 pounds to a hundredweight— 
138,101,380,734,140 cwt. 

There are 100 cwt. to one car load—t31,013,- 
807,341 loads. r 

Fifty car loads make a freight train—2,620,- 
276,146 trains. 

Every freight train requires an engineer, a 
stoker and five brakesmen; eight persons to 
each train—8X2,620,276,146=20,962,209,168 per- 


sorts. 

And thus the whole population of the globe, 
even if the women as well as men, old people 
and children, girls and boys, were set to work 
on the locomotives, would not be sufficient. 

It would require nearly twenty worlds more; 
for, assuming the population of the earth to 
be 1,000 millions, and adding 20,000 millions 
more, we should have 21,000 millions, which is 
only 87,790,882 persons more than required. 

Therefore, Jack, (and all who read this) do not 
judge too hastily. 

———+oo—_—_. 
BELL IN TROUBLE: 

Little Bell was a great lover of sweets, as in- 
deed what child is not! 

Her mother having occasion to use Hives 
Syrup, which is a powerful emetic when taken 
in large doses, left the bottle upon the u..ntel, 
which was a careless thing for a mother to do. 

Mischievous Bell soon discovered the medi- 
cine, and finding it sweet, drank it up, and had 
scarcely replaced the bottle when her mother 
came in to remove it. 

“Which of you has disobeyed me?” asked the 
mother, looking over the group of rogues that 
-were making merry there. 

One and another denied all knowledge of the 
syrup, until the mother’s eye fell upon little 
Bell, who was beginning to look a bluish white 
around her lips. 

“Does folkses die wid it?’ asked Bell, - 

“Perhaps not, but I shall certainly find out 
which of you took that modicing in less than ten 
minutes,” z 


own conscience, 


be imagined. 


said,— 
med’cin’.” 


Bell!” 


the culprit. 


somehow, and must be fatal to all liars. 


ly the fifth chapter of Acts, in which the death 
of Ananias and Sapphira is portrayed. 

After dwelling upon the wickedness of un- 
truthful persons, the father innocently inquired, 
how they itnagined the sins of these two offend- 
ers had been’so promptly: discovered and pun- 
ished. 

Dear little Bell, who had been listening with 
a quivering lip, feeling that the subject was be- 
coming painfully personal, sobbed éut,— 

“I dess dey had drink'd up all Hives Syrup 
dat someboby had left round loose.” 

Bell has never heard the last of Hives Syrup. 


44>» 
~or- 


A QUEER FRUIT. 


Smell and-taste are so nearly twin that they 
generally act as monitors te one another’s pro- 
tection. The following, however, shows that the 


nose may sometimes give the mouth a false 
alarm: 


A singular fruit, preferred by the natives of 
Java to all others, but often detested by Euro- 
peans and Americans for its unpleasant odor, is 
the durian, of the size ef our cantelope, but 
growing on a tree of great height. On breaking 
the hard shell of the ripe fruit you find within 
several divisions, each containing a large seed, 
around which lies a creamy substance of a pale 
yellow color, with a villanous smell-of putrid 
animal mattter. Though offensive in odor, this 
creamy substance, strange as it may appear, is 
very agreeable to the taste. 

One writer likens the odor to the smell of rot- 
ten onions, but says as soon as it is tasted, it is 
referred to all other food. Of the creamy pul 

r. Wallace says: “A rich butter like custard, 
highly flay: _with almonds, gives the best 
general idea of it. It produces no nausea or 
other bad effect, and the more you eat of it the 
less you are inclined to Stop. In fact, to eat 
durians is a new sensation worth a voyage to 
the East to experience.” 








VERY MUCH ASTONISHED. 


A receat book of histerical reminiscences of 
the House of Commons narrates the laughable 
failure of one member who rose fully primed for 
a first attempt. He said: “Mr. Speaker, I am 
astonishtd,— sir, I am astonished,—— sir, I am 
astonished;” and then his astonishment over- 
came him and he sat down, never to rise in 
Parliament again. 


An ambitious orator whp was to give a eulo- 
gy on Daniel Webster, forgot his speech at the 
hour and place, and after repeating “Daniel 
Webster is dead!” with great pomp to each of 
the four points of the compass, sunk out of 
sight and hearing of the tittering assembly he 
had expected to charm. 


FIXED BY LIGHTNING. 
The following is related of a company of la- 
borers who were struck by lightning while sit- 
ting under a tree, eating their dinner: 


One of the men had a dog in his lap at the 
moment the lightning fell. Whilst he caressed 
the animal with one hand, with the other he of- 
fered it a piece of bread.. Both the man and the 
dog were petrified, as it were, in this position. 
The paralyzed hand still held the piece of bread, 
and the expression on the animal’s face seemed 





some more.” 


JUST LIKE THE OLD DOCTOR. 





The town of Franklin was named for him. 


give them a bell. 
teristic reply, that he presumed the 

of Franklin preferred sense to sound, 
fore he would give them a towa library. 





heard a lady remark to a 

Clerk, the lame lawyer.” 
Mr, Clerk, who was passin 

turned roynd, and sing the lady, said 





The mother went out and closed the door, 
leaving the culprit to settle the matter with her 


In less time than it takes to write it, the Hives 
Syrup brought poor Bell to justice, and she flew 
to her mother the sickest little creatnre that can 


When the excitement had somewhat subsided, 
Bell looked up into her mother’s face and 


*‘T dess you haint found out who tookt dat 
“Yes I have. It was my naughty, -naughty 


As the children did not know it was the syrup 
that had acted as an emetic, they could not un- 
derstand how their mother knew that Bell was 
They decided, however, among 
themselves, that the Hives had betrayed them 


Not long after Bell’s unfortunate lapse, the 
father was reading and explaining to~his fami- 


to say, “Give me some more; come, give me 


A pleasant anecdote is told ef Dr. Franklin. 


While in France, a gentleman of Boston wrote 
to him of the fact, and added that as the town 
was building a meeting-house, perhaps he would 
Franklin wrote the charac- 


people 
there- 


AtL THE Dirrerence.--The witty John 
Clerk, the Scotch barrister, who was lame, over- 
friend, “That's Mr. 
along the street, 


“No, madam, J am a lame man, byt not 9 Jame 
lawyer!” 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
x: 


I am composed of five letters. 

My 3, 4, 1, 5 is gladness, 

My 2, 3,.5 is the length of one’s life. 

My whole is on the United States shield. 
. J. 


My whole sixteen letters give the name of a fre- 
quent contributor to the Companion, 

My 16, 14, 8, 7, 11, 3 is an unproductive region. 

My 12, 15, 2, 9, 10 is a musical instrument. 

My 1, 18, 5, 4 is what many wish to be. 

My 6 is a consonant. M. T. Stones. 


G. B. 





If you were added to this tree, what would the 
boy become? E..H. 0. 


4. 
Complete I am a part of the American flag; 
Behead me, and I am an article of food; 
Behead me again, and I am an adjective. 
Curtail me, and I am a verb. 


‘ 5. 
CROSS WORD. ENIGMA. 


My Ist is in pear, but not in awe 

My 2d is in flute, but not in drum; 

My 8d is in broom, but not in mop; 

My 4th is in leap, but not in hop; 

My 5th is in north, but not in south; 

My 6th is in eye, but not in mouth; 

My whole is the capital of one of the United States. 
HowaRpD BIRCHARD. 


7. 


An animal before a mountain, with the right kind 
of article, makes a tree. 


8. 
Transpose a tree into a boy’s nickname, 
Transpose an animal into a famous battle 
Transpose a tree into a verb. 
Transpose an insect into part of a book. 





Conundrums. 


What is the difference between Gen. Grant and an 
old boot? One is sworn in, and the other’s worn out. 


, When is iron the most ironical? When it’s a rail- 
ng. 


When does water resemble a mast? When it 
makes a spring. When a cow When it runs. 


What is the difference between a diner in the tem- 
perate and one in the frigid zone? One has his bill 
of fare, and the other has his fill of bear. 


What sea would make the best sleeping-room? 
Adriatic, (a dry attic.) 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Phil Sheridan. 2. Em-bark. 
8. Noon-tide. 4. Edward. 
5. Fire—Ibid—Rice—Eden. 

6. Frill—Kill—Ill. 

7. Snake River—Rock River—Orange. 





A TOUCHING SCENE, 
At the decoration of soldiers’ graves at Spring 


German lady appeared at one of the little mounds 
and begged the policeman on duty to permit her 
to pass to her husband’s grave. She sat down 
by the same and burst into a flood of tears, for 
she was poor, and had not even a single flower 
to place upon the sod that covered all that was 
dear to her. But some of the committee of la, 


Grove, a very touching scene occurred An aged) 


flowers were brought, and fair, hands assisted 
her in the labor of love. Byes were moistened 
at the touching scene, and the nameless grave 
was fairly burdened with the weight of the flo- 
ral tribute tendered by sympathizing hearts. 











PRESENTS 





TO BE GIVEN TO 








These Presents will be given to the Fifty Sub- 
scribers who secure the Fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to the paper up to July Ist, 1869. 


1 Beautiful Parlor Organ. 

2 Sewing Machines. 

6 Gold Watches. 
12 Silver Watches. = 
14 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
15 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These will be given IN ADDITION to & PREMIUM 
for EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to sub- 
scribers who are the most successful in enlarging 
the circulation of the Companion. 


Make at least an endeavor to Obtain One. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premium given pays very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation is received for 
each subscriber obtained, and, in eddition, a most 
gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 


The largest numbers of new names sent last year, 
by subscribers who secured Presents, were eighty- 
eight and eighty-one. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present was eleven. 











RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered 
for New Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by 
letter ar otherwise, to this office. 


We give Premiums For new subscribers, not TO new 
subscribers. 


No persen sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


An person, after subscribing for Taz Companion and 
paying tor 1 tne full price, can then receive premiume for 
all the new subscribers he may secure. Payment must, 
of course, be made in advance. 


These Premiums are given 2s compensation for time 
and trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help 
us extend the circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in 
generous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year, It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, 80 as to receive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they prefer, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the premium or premiums to 
which they are entitled. 


TEEMS: 


One copy, one*year, payment strictly in advance, $1 50. 
By carrier, $1 75. 


Any person sending his own name and the-name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. 


sending his own name and the names et 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
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Dear Father, pi' 


I come to Thee fer } mt mee 
SA centre So-0 = 00! ve, 
And in 


refuge of Thy sheltering love 

Imay forget my night? 

Once human love was sweet! 
The heart is human, and hath human needs, 


a a ee 
For which is not meet! 


O God! how could I know— 
How be aryl see, ee. a ee eyes, 
‘ ie tdde this bitter woe? 


O, how could I foresee 
All the dread anguish and this dark despair 


That came to me with my soul’s answered prayer? 
Dear Father, comfort me! 


* Clasp me within Thine arms! 

And let Thy blessed lov. encircle me. 

I have no other refuge save in Thee— 
Since earth hath lost its charms. 
Tilume my darkened way! 

Out from the shadows of this earthly night 

O lead my darkened soul into the glorious light 
Of Thy most perfect day! 

flag of Our Union. 
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For the Companion. 
TWO WAYS OF PUTTING THE 
SAME THING. 

“Good-by, my dear child!” said Mr. Lane, 
kissing his daughter Susy, as the stage stopped 
at the gate. “Good-by! Remember you are to 
act the woman now.” 

“{ will try, father,” said the young girl, whose 
blue eyes were growing misty, as she threw her 
arms around his neck. “I will do my best.” 

“And Susy,” said the gentle voice of her 
mother, “don’t forget how much your Uncle 
John is doing for you, and what a real blessing 
it is to have another year at school. Make,the 
most of it, darling!” 

Susy’s voice choked as she tried to reply, but 
it was of no use, and giving her mother a great, 
silent hug, she hurried into the coach and was 
whirled away. 

, It wasa hard parting;—hard for the father 
and mother, who had only this one child left of 
the six little ones who had brightened their 
home; and hard for Susy, who was leaving home 
for the first time, alone. But she wiped her eyes 
and put.on a bright face, saying to herself, I will 
be brave and cheery, and see the bright side of 
every thing, as father told me.” 

The stage went a little farther and stopped 
again; and another young girl got in, with a 
dejected air, followed to the door by her father 
and mother. 

“Here’s your candy, Bell,” said Mr Weston, 
handing her a great paper parcel; “and remem- 
ber the pears won’t keep long, and you’ve got a 
nice lot of cake in your trunk, and your mother 
and I will send you a box pretty soon.” 

“OQ, I know I shall be awfully homesick!” 
groaned Bell. 

“Yes, I guess you will, poor child!” said Mrs. 
Weston, pityingly. “Susy, you must cheer up 
Bell. She will miss her mother so much, and 
her home, poor girl! I’m afraid she will get 
cold, or be sick, or something;” at which aw- 
fal closing suggestion, Bell’s tears flowed apace. 

The idea that Susy could possibly feel the 
separation from her mother, did not seem to oc- 
cur to any one. 

The stage-door closed, the whip cracked, and 
away went Susy and Bell to a boarding-school. 
As the stage was full of passengers, they had a 
chance to mark the difference in the respective 
charms of the sunny-faced Susy, who, with all 
her heroism, could not help occasionally brush- 
ing away a tear or two from her bright eyes; 
and the melancholy looks of Bell, whose contri- 
bution to the enjoyment of the company con- 
sisted of a series of snuffing sounds indicative 
of grief, combined with a steady munching of 
candy. 

The journey finally ended, and the girls ar- 
rived at the door of the great boarding-school 
of X——., and were shortly shown to their room. 

Even Susy’s hopeful spirit was a little damp- 
ened by the first glance at her surroundings. 
The uncarpeted, painted floor, the bed fragrant 
of straw, the green paper curtains, and the hard 
wooden chairs were not very attractive, nor very 
much like her own pretty, cosy room at home. 
But she-wisely said nothing. Indeed, she had 
no chance; for Bell, whose home was far less at- 
tractive, broke out into a storm of indignation. 

“Gracious! What a room this is! A bare 
floor, I declare! and horrid chairs, and old green 
curtains! not a sign of a rocking-chair! and a 
little bit of a bureau! I won’t stand it! I will 
not stay in such a place!” 

“O,” said Susy, putting on g bright face, “we 
must make the best of it, Bell! I didn’t expect 


“I expected to find things decent!” said Bell, 
impatiently. 

“Well, they are decent,” said Susy. “We 
must buy a rocking-chair, and we can get along 
nicely with the bureau—it’s a real pretty little 
one; and we can hang up our pictures, and 
make little sofas of our trunks, (not very soft 
ones, to be sure,) and when we get our things 
spread around a little, you see if it doesn’t look 
cosy. I’ve got a little bracket for this corner, 
and a hanging-basket for this window, (O, what 
a pretty view there is from it!) and we can get 
some white curtains from home, if we want—and 
dear me! we can make it ever so pleasant.” 

So, like little Dame Durden, full of sunshine 
and summer air, Susy breezed’ about the room, 
and her cheerful words and bright looks would 
have brightened any one but Bell, whose lan- 
guid mov ts and hopeless face were like a 
perpetual wet blanket. Every thing was wrong 
with her, and when they went down stairs, the 
table was still worse; for after eating candy all 
day, one’s appetite is.not apt to be vigorous. 
Susy, on thé contrary, found good, plain, 
wholesome fare, and some very pleasant new 
acquaintances among the girls, and some “real 
nice” teachers, who, in Bell’s opinion, were “stiff, 
poky old things, just fit to teach such a green- 
looking set of scholars,” 





sleep that night, but whether from pure home- 
sickness, or the vexation of carrying about with 
her such a dead-weight as Bell, it would be hard 
to determine. 

But Bell did not tarry long. Between eating 
candy and cake, and fretting and crying, she 
worked herself into a hard headache which she 
saw fit to consider a severe fit of sickness; and 
on the strength of it obtained permission to go 
home—packed up her things and departed. 

Susy, indeed, protested, and begged her at 
least to write home for advice; but to no pur- 
pose. Bell was an only child, indulged in every 
thing, and her wish must be law. Poor child! 
Untrained to self-control or habits of real study, 
or any thing like that nerving up of one’s self so 
well expressed by “‘pluckiness,” she was, and 
continued to be, a person of little education, lit- 
tle influence, and little worth to any body but 
her doating father and mother. 

It is pleasant to turn away from Bell to Susy. 
Dear, brave-hearted little thing, she struggled 
against home-sickness, hid her tears and drove 
away at her studies with all her might and main. 
Her new room-mate became a dear and life-long 
friend. The chamber which at first looked so 
dismal, grew brighter and dearer every term, 
and the skilful fingers of the two girls added 
some fresh little charm to it every month, until, 
when they came to leave it, it seemed to them 
both, a very attractive place. 

Susy’s hard work brought its own reward. 
The German and French professors were never 
weary of holding her up to their scholars, as a 
model of accuracy and grace in speaking™ and 
translating; and the problem in algebra or 
philosophy was hard to be found, which that 
wise little head could not solve. 

And when at the close of the year she carried 
bome to her parents a letter of congratulation 
from the principal, on having such a daughter, 
“whose diligence, and fine scholarship, and 
faultless deportment” had been “an honor to the 
school,” —and saw the tears of joy in her moth- 
er’s eyes, and heard her father say “‘ Well done, 
my child!” it seemed to her happy heart almost 
a foretaste of the bliss of hearing the “Well 
done, good and faithful servant!” of the Master 
Himself. M. H. P. 
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CHINESE JUGGLEBRBS. 


The Chinese jugglers and their curious tricks 
are often a matter of great interest to the stran- 
ger. Unlike the modern prestidigitator, he has 
no apparatus, no tables with drawers, nor bas- 
kets and boxes with false bottoms—therefore his 
tricks seem all the more wonderful. One trick 
I remember that I was never tired of seeing, it 
~ so curious, and at the same time so beauti- 

ul. 

The juggler is furnished with a 
white porcelain, apparently not different from 
any other piece of white ware. He asks you 
what flower he shall make appear on the sur- 
face. Perhaps you say a red rose. . 

He waves a brush over the plate a few times, 
the brush has apparently no color in it, and he 
has no color near him, and in a moment the 
flower appears on the tile, with its appropriate 
eaves, as if painted by a most skilful hand. 

hen you have admired it sufficiently, he passes 
his hand once more across the picture and it is 
gone. 

You ask to see a water-lily next, and with a 
few waves of the same brush he produces it, 
without a moment’s hesitation, and wipes it 
away in the same manner. No matter what 
flower you ask for, so long as itis one with 
which juggler is acquainted, he will paint it 


for oP eg 
¢ growth, blossoming, and fruit-bearing of 





that it would be like home.” 


j eelery ; and it becomes peculiarly difficult of 
ex 


Poor Susy really did secretly cry herself to | al 


uare tile of 


of earth on the 


vement beneath your window, 
is another of 


@ inexplicable tricks of their 


u 

planation when the fruit you see grow, and 
are afterward allowed to eat, is not in season, 
and therefore not to be procured in the market. 
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MONOTONY OF A SEA VOYAGE. 
An English writer thus sums up the few ob- 
jects of interest, that ordinarily attract attention 
during a long sea voyage: 


I am inclined to think that tales of sea life 
and adventure, especially those which are ex- 
pressly written for boys, convey very false im- 
ressions of the reality. The writers of such4 
ks don’t — relate any thing that never 
actually happened, but they crowd into the 
story of one voyage all the wonderful expe- 
riences of a hundred voyages. 
The consequence is that when boys go to sea 
for the first time, they are disappointed to find 
how few wonderful things there really are to be 
seen. The outward incidents of our ninety days’ 
voyage to Australia may be given in a few lines. 
metimes a shoal of flying fish rose athwart 
the bows of the ship; and once-I think only 
once—a solitary specimen fell on the deck, and 
lay flapping there, unable to rise. 
e saw a good many porpoises in the Bay of 
Biscay. I like to watch the fat, black, oily ras- 
cals tumbling heels over head, they seem so full 
of enjoyment. 
Now and then we saw a distant whale spout- 
ing, and once we spied a great turtle swimming 





ong. 
In the high southern latitudes animal life be- 
comes more abundant. A flock of albatrosses, 
mollyhawks and cape pigeons follow the ship 
perseveringly. Ihave often been surprised to 
think of the distances which such binis as the 
albatross can fly without fatigue. 
When a ship is “fluking” along before a west- 
erly gale at the rate of two hundred and fifty 
or two hundred and seventy miles a day, these 
birds keep deliberately circling round and round 
her, accomplishing at least twice her distance 
in the same length of time; then they quietly 
perch on a wave, put their heads under their 
wings, and go to sleep for the night. 
Once or twice we caught an albatross with 
hook and line. Their immense size and stretch 
of wing astonishes the person who, for the first 
time, sees them close at hand. When they are 
flying around the ship they look comparatively 
small; but in the open sea the eye is easily de- 
ceived about size and distance. 
As for the cape pigeons, every body has heard 
how the poor’creatures become sick the moment 
they touch the deck, and how they vomit pure 
oil from their stomachs 

In these latitudes the black-fish, a small 
species of whale, is found. We once fell in with 
a whole “school” of them. It was really a strik- 
ing and magnificent sight to see thousands of 
these great creatures jumping out of the water, 
and performing all sorts of acrobatic antics on 
every side of us. 


44> 
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THE FRIGHTENED INDIANS. 


Mrs. Pennington, an old lady living in In- 
diana, has in her possession a curious relic of 
the early times of that good old State. 

It is an ordinary stone, with a very rough 
surface. The upper portion is divided from the 
wider and sharper part by a smooth indentation 
which encircles the stone, and there is no other 
hollowing about it. 

Evidently it was used to break and pulverize 
corn. 

An interesting story is connected with this 
relic. One winter when Indiana was a howlin 
wilderness, and when a good part of the howl- 
ing was done by the red man himself, a party 
of pale faces made an incursion into the State 
taking their guns with them and making a 
show of hunting. 

A cold snap came on and they built a log- 
house, in which they remained until the weather 
moderated, when they went their way, leaving 
the hut for the accommodation of other hunters. 

The following winter, two men, one by the 
name of House, following in the track of the 
first party, came upon the house and concluded 
to stop in it over night. 

To make themselves secure, however, they 
climbed up to the puncheons that lay across the 
joists, and here, where they would not be likely 
to be observed by 4 visitors who might chance 
to drop in during the night, they temporarily 
stretched themselves out. 

Both fell asleep, but as the hours waned and 
the night deepened, noises in the house awak- 
ened them, and as they opened their eyes they 
saw dancing firelight on the walls, and ye 
heard distinctly several voices apparently di- 
rectly below them. 

“’Sh!” said Waterman to House; “here’s In- 

ins, orl can’t smell. Just lay low while I 

ook over.” 

With this he began very cautiously to edge 
himself along the puncheon on which he lay, 
holding his breath that not even a respiration 
might reach the quick ears of the Indians, for 
such the party below, who were making them- 
sean wee promt wing; with good deal 

ng an n ong, with a 
less Soot than a Snail me have used, he 
gradually approached the end of the puncheon. 

As he neared it, however, his weight proved 
too much for that part of the puncheon, and it 
began to tip. It was too late to retreat, for the 
puncheon could not go back to its place without 
a tremendous noise that would have drawn the 
attention of the savages, so, clinging to it as it 
fell, he set up a yell as he came down that would 
have startles the bravest men, much more a lit- 
tle group of superstitious Indians, 

Down he came, crashing into their very midst, 








# seed planted before your eyes, in a little mound 
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found himself the sole occupant of that part of 
the house, for the Indians, in a panic, at so un- 
expected and unearthly a visitation, had scat- 
tered pell mell and plunged into the woods td 
save themselves, leaving all their “baggage,” 
and never stopping until ar had put them- 
-_* good distance from the scene of their 
geht. 

The two hunters, securing the plunder, among 
which was the corn masher above referred to, 
went to sleep again, and were not troubled by 
-~ more visitors that night. : 

rs. Pennington being a relative of Water- 
man, the relic at length fell into her hands, and 
is now doing double service as a relic and paper- 
weight. P 
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. SKIP. 


A year or two since, a small farmer, in the 
upper part of Maine, one morning found a 
homely looking, sorrel-colored dog hanging 
around his house. His tail had been recently 
chopped off, and the animal, altogether, pre- 
sented a sorry appearance. 

The farmer paid little attention to the animal, 
not wishing to be troubled with him. For two 
or three days the friendless dog hung around 
the premises, with a piteous look; until at 
length the farmer, moved with compassion, 
called the dog to him and fed’ him; he was al- 
most famished. 

That settled the whole thing; the dog, over- 
flowing with joy and gratitude in having se- 
cured a new friend, stuck to his benefactor like 
acourtier. He would notleave him. The farm- 
er soon ascertained that the dog’s former mas- 
ter had cut off his tail, and the animal immedi- 
ately left him in disgust and dudgeon. 

The new master did not wish to keep him, and 
a friend who lived some seven miles away car- 
tied the animal home in the box of his chaise. 
But the dog foufid his way back again as soon 
as he got released. 

The farmer then made up his mind to keep 
him. He turned out to be an excellent watch- 
dog and a hunter. 
dog 





ne night after tea the farmer missed his 

. “Where is Skip?” No one had seen him 
since he started with his master into the woods 
early that morning. At last the farmer be- 
thought him of his gun, which he had laid down 
on ground whilst he loaded his sled with 
Ww 


He had come off and forgotten it. It was 
then snowing; if he left it all night it would be 
covered up, and it would be difficult to find it. 
He returned to the woods for his gun, and there 
found it with the faithful dog beside, watching 
it. On Sunday Skip would go to meeting with 
the family. , 

When they rode, the dog would stay in the 
wagon and watch it; but if they went on foot 
he would go into church with them, which they 
could not well prevent, and by which they were 
annoyed. One Sunday, when the family were 
going to meeting on foot, the farmer shut the 
dog up in the house. 

kip did not fancy such treatment, and every 
Sunday morning afterwards he would invaria- 
bly get upon a little knoll near the house and 
there await the departure of the family for 
church, and then cross lots at full bound, al- 
ways keeping ahead of the family until they 
arrived at the meeting-house. How did the dog 
know when Sunday came? He must have kept 
the record of time somehow.—Uur Dumb Ani- 


——_+or——____—__ 
SMART CONVERSATION. 

Pert young bluestockings sometimes attempt 
to correct in a conceited manner the language, 
of older and wiser people. It would be gratify- 
ing if they always encountered as keen and 
witty a rebuke as was given by the old gentle- 


» | man in the following anecdote: 


A conversation took place down East betweefi 
a young lady who wrote for the magazines, and 
an old gentleman who could speak English. 

Old tleman—Are there any houses build- 
ing in your village? 

‘oung Lady—No, sir. There is a new house 
being built for Mr. Smith, but it is the carpen- 
ters who are building. 

Gentleman—True; I sit corrected. To be build- 
ing is certainly a different thing from to be be- 
ing built; and how long has Mr. Smith’s house 
been being built? ‘ 

Lady (looks puzzled a moment, and then an- 
swers, rather abruptly )—Nearly a year. 

n—How much longer do you think it 
will be being built? 

Lady (explosively )—Don’t know. 

Gentleman—I should think Mr. Smith would 
be annoyed by its being so long being built, for 
the house he now occupies being old, he must 
leave it; and the new one being only being built, 
instead of being built, as he expected, he can- 
not— 

The young lady leaves the room very sud- 
denly. 


~~ 





PUSSY AT WORK. 


A crippled boy in St. Stephens, N. B., has 
taught two cats, a year and a half old, to draw 
in all the w used for two fires. The lad 
taught them to go about .oked together when 
a few weeks old, and afterward to haul a little 
cart, and then to haul wood on it. One cat, 
weighs eight pounds and the other six, and they 
rej in the names of Tom and Nell. Nell is 
much stronger than Tom, and will haul the 
load alone sometimes, fastening her claws in 
the rug and pulling with all her might. 


——_—$§p—____— 


Currous Anomaty—That bakers should al« 
ways need bread.. 





but he had scarcely the door when he 
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For the Companion. 
PUSS AND THE SPARROW. 


One day an old pussy cat climbed up a tree 

And caught a brown sparrow, so nimble was she, 
‘A very nice supper I’ll have,” said the cat, 

“‘A bird is more tender by far than a rat. 


“If I were not famished,’’ said puss, with a sigh, 
“I would not be guilty of murder—not I— 

To let him go now would be very absurd; 

*Tis a very long time since I’ve tasted a bird.” 


“Stop, stop!” said the sparrow, ‘were I in your place, 
To eat without washing would be a disgrace. 

I didn’t think cats that were tidy and neat 

Ever supped without washing their faces and feet.” 


Miss Pussy, astonished at what she had heard, 

And flattered, perhaps, by the roguish young bird, 
Laid down the brown sparrow with very good grace, 
And then commenced washing her little white face. 


Away flew the sparrow high up on a tree, 

Singing ‘‘Pussy cat, pussy cat, come and catch me.” 
“Mew, mew,” said the pussy, ‘‘I see very plain 
You’ve served me a trick that you’ll not do again. 


“From henceforth you'll find I shall do as I please, 

Make sure of my supper, and wash at my ease.”’ 

And down to this day, ‘tis a fact understood, 

Cats never will wash till they’ve eaten their food. 
Aunt CLARA. 
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For the Companion. 
ABBY’S DOLLS. 








There were six of them. They were named 
Christina Ophelia, Augusta Ibabella, Lucia Ad- 
elaide, Maria Theresa, Jenny Lind and Dinah. 
Dinah was black. 

Jenny Lind had no arms; Lucia had but one; 
Christina had lost her nose and one foot; Au- 
gusta’s face had been washed out, and Maria 
Theresa had a great hole in her head. So Abby 
played they were all invalids. 

One morning she went up to her playroom 
and said, “Now, children, I’m going to take you 
all in bathing. The doctor says it’s the only 
thing that can help you.” 

So she dressed them in their oldest clothes 
and laid them on some pillows in her little wag- 
on. Then she drew them away to the seaside. 

The sea was a large mud-puddle. 

It took some time for them all to get through 
with their bathing, for Abby had to put them 
in one at atime. When she had finished they 
were a sight to behold, dripping wet and covered 
with dirt. 

“Never mind, my dear,” said Abby; “the 
dirt’ll all rub off when it’s dry.” 

So she hunted about till she found a nice long 
board, and laid the dripping invalids on it all in 
a row, and placed them in the sun to dry, while 
she sailed ships on the mud puddle. 

Pretty soon grandpa came walking along. 

“Bless me! What’s all this?” said he, look- 
ing at the row of dolls on the board. 

“Those are my children, grandpa,” explained 
Abby. “Thad them go in bathing, ’cause they’re 
sick.” 

“They look sick,” said grandpa, gravely; “I 
never saw such a miserable looking company 
in my life—never! I don’t believe they will ev- 
er be any better, either.” 

“Y’m afraid they never will,” said Abby, with 
a motherly sigh. “The doctor often tells me he 
shouldn’t wonder if the whole of ’em didn’t live 
till morning.” * 

“Well,” said grandpa, “then if I meet you 
some morning with great tears rolling down 
your cheeks like pumpkins off a hay mow, I 
shall know what’s the matter.” 

Abby laughed. 

“Now, Abby,” said grandpa, sitting down on 
a stone, “how would you like to trade with me? 
What will you take for those dolls—every one 


Abby opened her eyes in great astonishment, 
but thinking her grandfather was — fun, 
she said, shrewdly,— 

*What’ll you give?” 

“O, you little Yankee!” said he, laughing. 
“Well, let me see. I will take those dolls, and 
give you in exchange a box which I brought 
from Boston last night. What do you say to 
that?” Abby thought a few minutes. 

“Ts there any thing in the box?” she asked, 
at length. 

“That's telling,” answered grandpa, mysteri- 
ously. 

Abby thought she should like the box, but 
she wondered what she should do with no dolls 
to play with. 

Presently she jumped up and ran into the 
house. 

“Mamma,” she exclaimed, rushing into the 
sitting-room, “grandpa wants me to swap off all 
my dolls for a box. What would you ’vise-me 
to do?” 

“TI believe I should advise you to take the 
box,” said her mother, smiling. 

Abby ran back to her grandpa and said, “T’ll 
do it.” But she gave a little sigh as he took 
up the board and walked before her into the 
house. 

Abby followed him into his room to get the 
box. 

He opened his trunk and lifted it out. 

It was a nice, large box painted green. There 
were handles on the sides and a lock in front. 
Grandpa gave Abby a little key, and she 
knelt down and unlocked the box. 

When she lifted up the lid she gave a little 
scream of delight. 

There lay two lovely large dolls, one dressed 
like a boy, and the other like a girl. 

Their eyes were shut, but when Abby lifted 
them up, they opened them. In the bottom of 
the box lay some little suits of clothes. 

“O, you dear, good, beautiful grandpa,” said 
Abby, kissing him all over his face. Mamma 
came in to see what was going on, and when 
she had looked and admired, Abby ran for her 
little wagon, with its soft pillows, and took her 
new darlings to ride. 

She never saw the invalids again. A. 





A THORN IN THE PILLOW. 

How pleasant it is when night comes, and we 
are weary, to lay our heads on a soft pillow, 
and go sweetly.to sleep. 

But it often happens that our pillow contains 
athorn! I have just read a paper about a child 
who found a thorn in-her pillow, and it hurt 
herverymuch. ShallI tell youaboutit?, Well, 
here is the story: 

A little girl went to visit her grandmother, 
who lived at some distance from her mother and 
father’s home. She seemed happy all day, for 
she had every thing to make her happy; but 
when her grandmother went to look at her after 
she was asleep, she saw tear-drops on her eye- 
lashes. 

- “Ah,” said the old lady, the next morning, 
“you were a little homesick last night, my dear.” 

“Ono, grandmother,” Mabel replied, “I could 
never be homesick here.” 

It was just so the next night, and the next. 
At length grandmother thought, as the child 
seemed troubled, that she would sit in the next 
room until she went to sleep. Presently, al- 
though Mabel was tucked up, she began to rus- 
tle the quilt, agd shake her pillow, and her 
grandmother heard a little sob, so she went to 
her, and said,— 

“Mabel, my child, you have a thornin your 
pillow; what is it?” 

Then the little girl hid her face, and began to 
cry aloud. Her grandmother was very much 
troubled. At length Mabel answered,— 

“OQ, grandmother, when I am alone here, I 
cannot forget how I said ‘I won’t, mother,’ and 
I cannot unsay it; and mother is good, and 
loves me so much, and—I was so naughty!” 

And the tears streamed afresh down the 
child’s cheeks. Here, then, was the thorn in her 
pillow, and she could not withdraw it. And so 
it will be, by-and-by, with the little boy who is 
selfish and unkind at home, When heis away 
among strangers, he will think of the home of 
his childhood, and the recollection of some un- 
kind word or action will be a thorn in his pil- 

low when he retires at night. And the little 
girl who does not care to help her mother now, 
will find a thorn in her pillow when that moth- 
er sleeps in the gravé.—Selected. 
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aie Very Sick Man.—The following is a lit- 
cop of a letter sent to a medical gentle- 
oan js Ger—Yole oblige me if yole kum un ceme 





of them?” 


and have lost my Happy tight,” 


8T. JAMES’ PARK. 
Hark! hark! “Sr. James’ Park!" 
The people are coming to town; 
And when they come they will make their mark, 
For a truth you may set that down; 
And while they’re here, if they've time to spare, 
And should wish the Lions to see, 
If they'll read the Stranger's Guide with care, 
It will tell where the Lions be: 
It will tell where FeNNo, who “Clothes” the Bors, 
Has just opened an elegant store, 
Which the people say with united voice 
Has never been equalled before ; 
Where the Bors can be “suited” from head to feet, 
CORNER OF BEACH AND WASHINGTON STREET. 
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PURE SALERATUS. 


A Household Necessity. 





Every housekeeper who has any regard for 
the welfare of the household is under obliga- 
tion to inform herself as to the influence of im- 
pure Saleratus, and at least to secure that which 
is acknowledged the best. PYLE’S SALERA- 
TUS has stood tne test of time, and become the 
standard in New England. Ten years’ expe- 
rience has not only substantiated its claim to 
perfect purity, but proved its superiority over all 
Yet there are many housekeepers who, 
by reason of the grocerymen’s determination to 
supply only that from which they derive the 
largest profit, are deprived of the use of that 
which they know by experience and reputation 
is best adapted to their wants. Grocers under 
such circumstances participate in a great moral 


others. 


crime; it is their duty to aid in circulating ar- 
ticles of such vast importance to the public wel- 
fare only such as have merited superior reputa- 
tion. Housekeepers have a right to ask for 
Pyite’s SaLeratus, and should insist upon 
having it. They will be well compensated for 
the effort. Sold by first-class Grocers, general- 


ly. Depot 850 Washington Street, New York. 
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BOSTON! 
Are you going? If so, call at the 


Great Sale of Dry Goods, 


No. 26 Temple Place. 
Every Item Marked Down! Down! Down! 


Take Home Something. You will never forget it. 


1000 Pieces Dress Goods, 


New, Choice and Elegant—at half price. 


WHITE PIQUES—25 Cents per Yard. 


BARGAINS! 


BLACK ALPACAS, 


of every grade, ata 


Fearful Sacrifice! 


Black Silks, 
Japanese Silks, 
Mourning Goods, 
Black Tamese, 
Cloaks and Cloakings 


FOR A SONG! 
Every Item in our Stock must be sold! 
We also have many bargains from the 
BANKRUPT STOCK 
—or— 


R. G. FERGURSON & CO. We shall close them out at 
your own prices. 


COME AND SEE THE BARGAINS! 
COME AND SEE THE GREAT SALE! 


No. 26 Temple Place, 


FERGURSON & ABBOTT. 
3-20 
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-A CARD. 
Arecord of the watches produced at the Waltham Man- 
ufactory may be not improperly prefaced with a brief 
mention of the considerations which induce us to press 
them upon the attention of intelligent watch buyers. 


Fifteen years’ successfnl experience justifies us in 
claiming for the Waltham Watches peculiarities of ex- 
cellence which place them above all foreign rivalry. The 
system which governs their construction is their mdst 
obvious source of merit. The substitution of machinery 
for hand labor has been followed not only by greater sim- 
plicity, but by a precision in detail, and accuracy and uni- 
formity in their time-keeping qualities, which by the old 
methods of manufacture are unattainable. 


The application of machinery to watch-making has, in 
fact, wrought a revolution in the main features of the 
In j ion with enlarged power of pro- 
duction, it has enabled us to secure the smoothness and 

ty of ment which p d from the perfect 
adaptation-of every piece to its place. Instead of a fee- 
ble, sluggish, variable action, the balance, even under the 
pressure of the lightest main-spring, vibrates with a wide 
and free motion. The several grades ot watches have 
more than a general resemblance, each to its pattern; 
they are perfect in their uniformity, and may be bought 
and sold wih entize eqneienn anne Guaneer we as- 
sign to them. 


These general claims to superiority are no longer con- 
tested. An English watchmaker, in a recent lecture be- 
fore the Horological Institute of London, describing the 
result of two ‘months’ close observation at the various 
manufactories in the United States, remarks in reference 
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on the old plan was gone."’ 
Other forcign makers, some of them eminent. have pub- 
licly borne the same testimony. They admit that the re- 
sults aimed at in Europe byslow and costly processes are 


lute uniformity, and at a cost which more than compen- 
sates for the difference between manual labor in the Old 
World and the New. 


But we assert for the Waltham Watches more than a 
general superiority. Their advantages, in respect of qual- 
ity and price, over English and Swiss watches, are 
more marked than are their ad ges over the product: 
of other American manufactories. These are positive in 
their character, and are the natural consequences of 
the p d we acquired in the trade, and the propor- 
tions to which our factory has attained. No indus- 
trial law is better established than that which cheapens 
the cost of an article in proportion to the magnit: de of its 
production. The extent of our establishment—the com- 
bination of skilled labor on an extensive scale, with ma- 
chinery perfect and ample—enables us to offer watches 
at lower rates than those of any other manufacturer. 
The aggregate of profit is the end keptin view—not. the 
profit on any single watch. And, acting on this princi- 
ple, with reduced cost of production and an ever-widen- 
ing demand, our watches are offered at prices considera- 
bly below the watches of other American makers, com- 
paring quality with quality. Our annual manufacture is 
double that of all other makers in this country com- 
bined, and mfch larger than the entire manufactare of 
England. 











The conditions which make this cheapness possible are 
also favorable to the exeellence of our work. Our arti- 
sans long ago ceased to be novices. Time and effort, un- 
der a superintendence which bines the 

science with the strength of practical skill, have pro- 
duced a body of artisans whose efficiency is for the time 
pre-eminent. . We have the best workers in every depart- 
ment that are available—workers whose expertness and 
experience would be alone sufficient to secure for Wal- 
tham its high position. Among other tributary causes, 
may be stated the readiness with which cach succeeding 
invention and improvement has been tested, and if ap- 
proved, adopted. Weare always ready to examine what- 
ever*experience, or art, or skill may suggest, but we 
adopt nothing until experiments have demonstrated its 
Inp of this rule, we have brought 
to our aid all the hani and 
inventions of the last fifteen yours, whether home or for- 
eign in their origin. We have thus acquired the exclu- 
sive possession of the best and most valuable improve- 
ments now known in connection with watch-making, 
and secured for the Waltham factory a force and com- 
pleteness not shared by any similar establishment in the 
world. 


These constant efforts to perfect in all ways, and by all 
means, both the machinery of the factory and the con- 
struction of our watches, have placed within our means 
the production of a greater variety in grade and finish 
than other American makers have attempted. In the 
manufacture of very fine watches we have no competitor 
in the United States, and only very few in Europe. 


The various styles of these watches have undergone 
the severest trials in the service of Railway Engineers, 
Conductors and Expressmen, the most exacting class of 
watch , and the p ce of over 400,000 Waltham 
Watches in the pockets ‘of the people is the best proof of 
the public approval, and must be pted as 
of their superiority by discriminating watch-buyers, €s- 
pecially so since the important matter of price is also 




















* | very greatly in favor, being at least twenty-five per cent. 


cheaper, quality for quality, than those made elsewhere 
in the United States. 


An illustrated description of the Watches made by the 
American Watch Company of Waltham, will be sent to 
any address on application. 

In addition to a description of the watches, the pam- 
phiet contains much other useful information to watch- 
buyers. % 

As these Watches are for sale by all 

Bespectable Jewellers, the Com- 
pany decline all orders for 


For facts and all other information, address 


ROBBINS, APPLETON& CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


No. 158 Washington Strect......... Boston, 
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to Waltham: “On leaving the factory, I felt that the ° 


here realized with greater certainty, with an almost abso ~ 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. ? 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. : 
DISCONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have detided that all subscribers 
to newspapers afe held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 6 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
| + ang MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 








For the Companion. 
GERMAN PEASANTS. 


From a German Correspondent. 

In some of my former letters I have spoken 
of German peasants as seen in the streets of 
Braunschweig; but I have not spoken of them 
as seen in their homes in the villages, more or 
less remote, from which they come. To one of 
these villages I made a visit last week, under cir- 
cumstances which afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity for secing German peasant life; and I 
hasten to record the impression which I then re- 
ceived. 

An old gentleman, who is stopping for a few 
days in Braunschweig, was the schoolmaster in 
this village forty years ago. Not having visited, 
during this interval, the scene of his early la- 
bors, and desiring now todo so, he appointed a 
day and invited me to accompany him. 

The village is five miles from the city; and in 
order to avoid the heat of the mid-summer sun, 
we sect out quite early in the morning. 

After a walk of an hour, we entered a wood 
of oaks and pines, and for a mile enjoyed the 
shade of the broad limbs that overhung the 
road. 

For a part of the way through this wood, a 
peasant woman whose daily task called her to 
the ficlds beyond, accompanied us. Her face 
was brown from exposure to the sun, and on 
her back, fastened by straps to either arm, was 
a large basket like those in which the peasant 
women bring vegetables and fruit to market. 

[ asked her how much she received for a day’s 
labor. ; 

“Six silver groschen, sir,” was the reply. 

“And that is the usual pay of a woman in 
this part of Germany,” said my friend. 

Now as a groschen is two cents and a half, the 
sum of a day’s wages is only fifteen cents. 
Who wonders, then, that the deck of every ves- 
sel which sails out of Bremen or Hamburg—the 
ports of Germany—for New York, is crowded 
with German peasants! 

Leaving the wood, we again entered the open 
country. As far as I could see on either side of 
the wood, the land was under cultivation; and 
there were no fences—only rye and potatoes 
every where. 

The rye was fully ripe, and as we walked 
along I could hear the crashing of the scythes 
as the harvestmen brought down the stalks of 
the ripe, high-standing grain. 

When we reached Belmerode, the place of our 
destination, and passed along the crooked 
streets, my friend noted the changes which had 
taken place in the dwellings of the villagers. 
Here and there new buildings had replaced the 
familiar ones, and some had been enlarged; but 
the number remained about the same as forty 
years ago. 

“We must go to the village inn, yonder,” said 
my friend. ‘I wonder if the Bertrams keep it 
still.” 

As we reached the door, a woman coming from 
the garden received us, and with a pleasant 
“vood morning,” led the way to a room where, 
at a table, sat the village tailor plying his trade, 
aud near by, the Braunschweig postman, who, 
having thrown off his bag, was enjoying the 
contents of a huge glass of beer. 

Both nodded a “good morning” as we entered, 
and the tailor added,— 


“A warm day, gentlemen.” 

“Yes,” replied my friend; and then, in return 
for the glances of the tailor and the postman, 
who, evidently, were wondering .what had 
brought us to Belmerode, he continued: 

“Forty years ago, I taught the village school 
here. Hermann Bertram was then the keeper of 
this inn.” 

“He was the father of my good man,” said 
the woman, interrupting, and at the same time 





brushing from her cheek a tear which had hur- 


| riedly made its way thither; “but both the fa- 
prow and son are gone.” And she quietly left 


the room. 
The tailor now pushed aside his work, and the 
postman drew out his pipe as my friend pro- 


| eceded to inquire concerning the other villagers. 


He was prepared for changes, but not for so 
many as the conversation disclosed. 

In the whole village, only two remained of 
those who, forty years ago, called Belmerode 
their home. One was an old man, the father of 
our hostess; and the other, a pupil of my friend, 
and now the head man of the village. Of the 
rest, some had, in earlier years, emigrated to 
America, and the remainder were sleeping in 
the shadow of the village church. 

“Perhaps I should have expected as much,” 
said the old teacher, half to himself, “for forty 
years are more than a generation, and I forget 
that 1 am an old man.” 

“Yes,” replied the tailor, as he resumed his 
work, “it is as the pastor said, a few days since, 
at the grave of young Conrad Holz; ‘Our years 
we think are threescore years and ten, but of the 
millions who open their eyes to the light of this 
earthly life, only a few totter to its close.’ ” 

The postman now swung his bag over his 
shoulder, and set out to complete his daily 
round; while my friend, whom I accompanied, 
turned his feet towards the house which the 
tailor had pointed out as that of the head man 
of the village. 

It was only a few steps to the house. The sur- 
roundings were not very inviting, as the yard 
was also the yard of the barn,—though here the 
house and barn were not one, as at the inn, and 
elsewhere in the village. 

A servant met us at the door, and we were 
shown at once into a sitting-room, which was 
hardly more inviting than the yard. 

The floor was dirty, the air foul—indeed it 
seemed as though, before our arrival, the room 
had been surrendered to the flies and hens. 

In a few minutes the head man appeared—a 
stout, gray-haired man, of about sixty years, 
dressed in velvet short breeches, with long, 
black stockings—a rich old peasant. Though 
so many years had intervened, both teacher and 
scholar recognized each other, and there fol- 
lowed a lively conversation concerning the for- 
tunes of the departed. 

It was interesting, but, longing for pure air, I 
was glad when the peasant proposed a visit to 
the school-house,—a low brick building near by, 
which was also the home of the schoolmaster. 

The wife of the latter was washing in the 
front entry as we walked up the steps; but she 
left her work and showed us into a small room 
which contained a bookcase and a few books— 
evidently the schoolmaster’s study. 

Soon the door opened, and a great pipe en- 
tered, followed by a short, fat man, who wel- 
comed us cordially, and after a little conversa- 
tion led us to the school-room. 

“What is the salary of the schoolmaster?” I 
asked of the head man, when the former was re- 
hearsing the affairs of the school to his visitor 
and predecessor. 

“Two hundred thalers a year,” he replied; 
which is two hundred dollars in our American 
currency. 

I thought of the words of Goldsmith, at this 
answer: 

“Man wants but little here below;’’ 
but I could not add the other line,— 
“Nor wants that little long,’’ 
for the schoolmaster had clung to this scanty 
pittance for twenty-five years—indeed it was 
much less, formerly—and bids fair to cling to it 
twenty-five years longer. 

Declining an invitation to dinner, from both 
the head man and the schoolmaster, we at 
length returned to the village inn. The table, 
which awaited us, was not burdened with a very 
sumptuous repast—only boiled potatoes, cold 
boiled eggs, black bread—very black, and very 
sour—and coarse, unpalatable butter. 

Over these we did not tarry long, but hurried 
out into the fresh air of the garden. 

“I thought to find the peasants here very 
neat,” I said to my friend; “but in this village, 
men, women, children, cattle, dogs and hens all 
live together.” 

“You are right,” he says; “and what you see 





here is not only true of Belmerode, but it is true 


of all the villages in this part of Germany. In 
southern Germany it is not so. There the peas- 
ants pride themselves on the cleanliness of their 
dwellings.” 

At a little past three o’clock, having spoken 
our farewells to the little band of villagers who 
came out to see us off, we set out on our return 
to Braunschweig. H. 8. B. 

Braunschweig, Germany, July 17, 1868. 

+o 
DROLL WAYS OF EVADING THE LAW. 

Englishmen take slowly to any thing new, in 
business or social customs. <A writer of that 
country tells some instances of comical resist- 
ance to “innovation” : 


{ remember when the act was passed requiring 
the owners of “common stage carts” to place 
their names upon their vehicles in letters of 
given size. By a curious oversight, no clause 
was inserted to secure that these names should 
be legible, and every advantage was taken of the 
circumstance to circumvent the new law. A 
wag of a baker at Guilford, in Surrey, scatterea 
his name all over his cart, placing a letter in 
each panel. The most ingenious device, how- 
ever, was that adopted by an Acton man. What 
he was required to put on his cart was, “Amos 
Todd, Acton; a stage cart.” He regrouped the 
letters in such wise that they read, ‘A most odd 
act on a stage cart.” 


—_——__q—————— 


THE LITTLE SAILOR. 
Baby is a sailor boy, 
Swing, cradle, swing; 
Sailing is the sailor’s joy, 
Swing, cradle, swing. 


Snowy sails and precious freight, 
Swing, cradle, swing; 

Baby’s captain, mother’s mate, 
Swing, cradle, swing. 


Never fear; the watch is set, 
Swing, cradle, swing; 

Stormy gales are never met, 
Swing, cradle, swing. 


Little eyelids downward creep, 
Swing, crad.e, swing; 
Anchor in the cove of Sleep, 
Swing, cradle, swing. 
——_>—____—_ 


THE MIGNONETTE. 


Mignonette is a native of the dry, hot climate 
of Africa, and requires a dry, sandy and rather 
poor soil to bring it rapidly to perfection. It is 
wonderful how little soil and moisture it re- 
quires. A writer in the London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle states that the finest plant he ever 
saw grew out of the middle of an old wall, and 
hung down to a length of three feet. The seed 
was accidentally blown into the crevice when he 
was sowing the border, and the plant thus pro- 
duced was far more healthy and vigorous than 
any of those at the foot of the wall. 


—_——__.>_——. 
GOD OR THE DOCTOR, 


It is possible to owe the deepest debt for fav- 
ors, to those who charge the least for them: 


A sick man, slightly convalescing, was asked 
by a pious friend, who called to see him, who 
his physician was. 

“Dr. Brown brought me through,” was the 
reply of the sick man. 

“No, no,” said his friend, “God brought you 
out of your illness, not the doctor.” 


a 
DEATH AND BIRDS. 


The Turks have a beautiful idea in connection 
with their cemeteries. The tombstones are all 
flat, and contain little saucer-shaped hollows, 
which hold water after rains, thus attracting the 
birds, who resort thither to slake their thirst 
and sing enchantingly in the trees around, 


cansesiesintiilpaamieninaniae 
AN EXPRESSIVE PICTURE. 


“Represent me,” said a gentleman to his artist, 
“with a book in my hand, and reading aloud. 
Paint my servant also in one corner, where he 
cannot be seen, but in such a manner that he 
may hear me when I call him.” 


——__>-——_——_ 


A GEORGIA paper knows a man who went all 
the way from Cassville to Atlanta, some twenty 
miles. On his return he looked solemn with 
weight of garnered wisdom, and said if the 
world was as big ’tother way as it was that, it 
was a whopper! 

The less people travel, the bigger a square 
mile looks to them. 


A GENTLE swain enamored of a Miss Bread, 
perpetrated the following: 
When belles their lovely graces spread, 
And fops around them flutter, 
I’ll be content with Anna Bread, 
And won't have any BUT HER. 


ANEGRO boy was driving a mule, when the 
animal stopped short and refused ‘to move. 
“Won’t go, eh?” said the boy; “feel mighty 
grand, do you? Is’pose you forget your fader 
was a jackass.” 


A MAN, complaining of being turned out of a 
concert-room, said he was “fired with indigna- 
tion.” “If you were fired,” remarked a by- 
stander, “perhaps that is the reason they put 
you out.” 





Wuat miss Lee more tricks than a mon- 
key? Mis-chief. 


WATCHES OF HOME MANUFACTURE.—American tye 


chanical genius, among its many triumphs, has sett; 


the question of watches. A few still linger among cup 
older people who insist that there is no Watch to be com. 
pared with the Jurgensen repeater, or With the work of 
one or two other famous Swiss manufacturers. But tho 
country has made up its mind; Americans use American 


watches because they find them the best; and we yp. 
serve that the demand has stimulated the organization 
four new companies within the past three years, with g 
capital of over a million of dollars, for the extension of 
the business; the American Watch Co., of Walthayy, 
however, still leads all its competitors both in the quaiiy 
of their goods and the amount of sales. Attention js 
called to their advertisement in another column. 
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Dr. A. H. Tosy, New Bedford, Mass., writes: I jo. 
lieve Doctor Seth Arnold's Balsam to be one of the 
greatest remedies for all that is claimed for it. I haye 
used itin my family and among my friends for Bowe 
Complaints, for several years. I used it myscif fir 
Chronic Diarrhea of long standing, and obtained a per. 
fect cure. 





“HEALING ON ITS WINGS," say all who have made use 
of Dr. Wistar’s balsam cf Wild Cherry. and by such 
use been cured of coughs, colds, bronchitis, sore throat, 
influenza or consumption. The prudent will always 
keep this standard remedy by them. 26--lw 





THE SEASON is now at hand for the use of Canton and 
Japanese Mattings, and J. J. Peasley & Co., 47 Washing. 
ton Street, Boston, who make a specialty in these goods, 
are now opening invoices from the cargo auction sales of 
elegant styles in variegated and fancy checks and stripes 
of the choicest brands and finest qualities; also, invoices 
of the lower grades, all of which are for sale ata slight 
advance on the cargo auction prices. 





FiLoor O11 CLoTus at retail at manufacturers’ prices, 
and the goods of durability and finish,are one of the in- 
ducements offered by John J. Peasley & Co., Boston, car- 
pet dealers, 47 Washington Street, to their customers. 





KIDDERMINSTER AND INGRAIN CARPETS, of elegant 
design and colors, have just been received by Johu J. 
Peasley & Co.,47 Washington Street, Boston, from the 
recent auction trade sales in New York, and will be sold 
at from 85 cents to $1 50 per yard. 


An INVOICE has been received by the carpet house of 
J. J. Peasley & Co., 47 Washington Street, Boston, of 
new patterns of English Tapestry Brussels, slightly dam- 
aged—a chance for bargains. t—3w 


BoYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 





HATS! 


THE FINEST ASSORTMENT 


—or— 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ HATS 
in this City. 


Youths’ Panamas at $3 50 each—a choice 
lot. 


Straw Hats of every description. 


Boys’ Felt and Cloth Hats, of the latest 
styles, always on hand, at 


JACKSON’S, 


101 Court Street, Boston. 
23—-Hw 


AMERICAN BUTTON HOLE, 


Over-Seaming 
SEWING MACHINE 
COMBINED. 

THESE MACHINES WERE AWARDED THREE 
GOLD MEDALS IN 1868. 


The only Sewing Machine that can work 
Button-Holes, Eyelet-Holes, Embroidering over 
the edge of Fabrics. 

Does Over-Seaming, as by hand; will Hem, Fell, Cort, 
Tuck, Bind, Gather and Sew on at same time; 
all that any Sewing Machine can do, and 
several kinds no other can. 


(™ Call and see it. Main Office 283 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. Branch Office 1354 Middle St., Portland, 
(up-stairs, first floor.) 


S$. R. MARSTON, 
General Agent N. E. States. 
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WANTED-AGENTS. 


! 
75 to $200 per month, every where. male and female, 
m, introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED connect 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This aes woe 
will stitch, hem, feli. tuck, quilt, cord, bind, bral 8 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price ou, rol 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay § ‘fal of 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beauti toe 
more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the * Elastic a 
Stitch. Every secqnd stitch can be cut, and st 0. 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. ng ood 
Agents oom $75 c2 ~ per month and cuts be made. 
ommission from whict twice ; ; ; 
‘Address, SECOMW 2 FIT TESUROE, PA., ST 
LOUIS, MO., or BOS » Ss. . 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other Pane 
paiming off worthless cast-iron machines, under weal 
name or otherwise. Oursis the only genuine “5 low 
P pes cheap hi ured. ale 











DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


Men and Boys Making Oe ets 
Some boys make $2 per week beside attend! sees 
Prices of Printing Offices, $15, $20, $30. Send for a circ 





lar to Lowe Press Co., No. 15 Spring Lane, Boston. 
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